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Don Wharton asks two Presidential candidates 


vat Will Happen— 


If Roosevelt Wins? 
EARL BROWDER 


Scene: The somber, bare ofhice of the head of the Communist Party in 
the United States... worn floors 
splotched with photographs of Lenin, Stalin... 
the drab roofs of New York’s Union Square 
desk, behind which Mr. Browder sits, a stenographer at one side and 
Mr. Wharton in front. 


without carpet or rugs... walls 
windows overlooking 


. a scarred, tlat-topped 


rk. BROWDER, what position do you hold in the 
Communist Party? 
General Secretary. 
This year you are the nominee for President? 
Yes. 
In how many elections has your party had a Presidential 
nominee? 
Three—in 1924, 1928, and 1932. 
In those three elections what was the position of your 
Democratic and Republican 


party in reference to the 
parties? 

Our position in all previous elections was that there was 
no practical difference for the working people between 
the two main parties. 

Is there any change in that position today? 

In 1936 we make a sharp differentiation between the 
two major parties. We think there is taking place a so- 
cial regrouping in the country in the course of which all 
the most reactionary forces are tending toward the Re- 
publican ticket, many of them coming out openly and 
breaking old party lines. Some who still remain in the 
Democratic Party are conducting secret work to help 
elect the Republican nominee. We consider that this 
arises out of the determination of the ruling circles of 
the capitalist class to move more rapidly, more decisively, 
toward fascism in America. We consider the Republican 
Party represents this trend toward fascism. It is not a 
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If Landon Wins? 
NORMAN THOMAS 


Scene: The high-ceilinged living-room of an ancient brownstone-front 
house between Stuyvesant Park and the Third Avenue ‘L .. . ecclesi 


astical-looking books in great rows and large, 


gilt-tramed mirrors 
old furniture scattered around a fireplace with brass andirons . 


cushioned chairs in which are seated Mr. Thomas, Mr. Wharton, and a 


deep \ 


Ste nographe r. 


HAT position do you hold in the Socialist Party? 
I am a member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party. 
And, Mr. Thomas, you are the 
President? 
Yes. 


In how many Presidential 


Socialist nominee for 


elections has your party en- 
tered a nominee 

Since 1900 the Socialist Party has entered all Presiden- 
tial campaigns. 

In these campaigns what has been th neral attitude 
of the Socialist Party toward the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties? 

Complete opposition, and about equally as to both par- 
ties. The Socialist Party is still opposed to both parties. 
There is more difference between them; more between 
their leaders. We don’t think the difference between the 
men is equivalent to the difference between the parties 
Both express a capitalistic viewpoint which will lead to 
about the same thing. Just as President Wilson got us 
into the same war in 1916 that Hughes would have got 
us into, so the country will come about to the same end 
whether Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Landon is elected. The 
drift in either case is toward war and fascism. We So- 
cialists, however, completely repudiate the notion that 
the issue this vear, as the Communists say, is between 
democracy and fascism. In no vital sense do the Demo- 
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fascist party, but it represents the con- 
fascist forces today for 
immediate political Roosevelt 
represents that effort to maintain a mid- 


centration of 
action. 


dle course between reaction on one hand 
and a progressive policy on the other. It 
is not clearly progressive, it is not clearly 
reactionary. It hesitates and vacillates in 
response to pressure of these conflicting 
forces. 

Does this distinction you make between 
the two parti § prevent you from spre ak- 
ing objectively about the Democrats? 
We have tried to evaluate frankly and 
openly the forces exactly as we see them. 
The very moment that we are concen- 
trating our main attack against the Re- 
publican nominee we do not intend in 
the slightest way to minimize the re- 
actionary tendencies of the Roosevelt 
camp, the weaknesses, and what we con- 
sider the reactionary polic ics of Roose 
velt himself on particular questions. 

Do you think Mr. Roosevelt's reelection 
would pi duc a lictatorship in the 
United States? 

No. Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection would be 
a defeat of those forces which are im- 
mediately moving toward dictatorship. 
Do you think Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection 
vould hasten the arrival in this countr} 
of communism? 

No. It would not have any decisive in- 
fluence one way or another as to the 
date of a fundamental change in the 
United States. One could spec ulate that 
the victory of the Landon forces would 
hasten the revolution in America, but it 
would be a very painful process of has- 
tening, and we would not be in favor 
of hastening the revolution through that 
means. If there is any influence on th 
future social change as to the date when 
it will come, one would have to say that 
the election of Roosevelt, if it influences 


this, would probably be in the nature of 


postponing it by alleviating some of the 
worst features of the capitalist system 
for a time. 

What effect do } 
»f Mr. Roosevelt 
Su pre me Court? 
That would have to be taken in connec- 


tion with possibli effects of the Roos 


t think the reelection 
vould have upon the 


velt defeat, which would mean the vic- 
tory of Landon and tend to confirm the 
present course of the Supreme Court as 
the supreme dictator of social and eco- 


nomic questions in the country. Assum- 


ing that is true. then the election of 


an undermin 


Mr. Roosevelt would be 
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ing of this dictatorial po usurped 


by the Supreme Court. 


Do you think the reel of Vi 
» j mi 5 
Roosevelt would result titut 

al amendments curb no Suprems 
Court? 

I have no expectation tl the reelec. 
tion of Roosevelt would result in curb. 


] 


ing the Court immediately irough ay 


constitutional changes. 


Then it would be n ‘ ter 
ening its prestige? 

By public mass psychology and the play 
of political forces in the « intry 
Do you think Mr. Roose: cel 

l ( nal amendme 

I doubt it. There would be no imm 
ate results flowing out of t ectior 


the wav of amending the ¢ nstitutior 


I cannot see such immed objective 
Vow, should Vr R 
d.d you think the Ds if Part 
J j 7 
4id@ make ¢ v/ ) f } / } 
I f thre } 


I seriously doubt that it would mak 


any sharp turns in a fundamental sens 

I think it would make brief tactic 

turns, right and left t did in Roos 

velt’s first term. Its gener course. | 
think, would be more likely right thar 
left 

fs a result havin pre 


In an immediate sense, ves. In the larger 


sense, only as it reflects, in the pressur 
groups, the main class line-ups in th 
country. I think that the partial pres 
sure groups have influence only 
momentary sense The vy influence tacti 
but not poli \ 

Do you think tl 


elected there id b } 
ext fa bu é ( er 
tion day and inauguration. as in 10% 
9? 
I see no reason to predict crisis be- 
tween clection and inauguration, but 


gardless of the outcome of the electior 


there is reason to expr 
crisis in the term of the next 
whoever he may ay 

Prior to the arrival of that _a 
think Mr. Roosevelt would have toe 
Pte ties salted ualtc entice shun bi dl 
to cut them? 

I am very much afraid that the te 
ency of the Roosevelt Adn 
case of his reelection would be to try! 


meet the attacks of the reactionaries ! 


istravor 


cutting relief 


though this would not 











second 
IsIN¢ 


Leagur 


would | 
t least 
Landor 
dete rmi 
though 
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crats stand for democracy, and while 
Landon and his party may be reaction- 
ary, they are not fascists in any legiti- 
mate use of the word fascism. The party 
that comes closest to fascism is Cough- 
in’s party the Union Party. The is- 


ie this year is between socialism and 


apitalism. 

Do you think Mr. Landon’ 
uld have any) mmediate bearing 

spon the poss bilit) 

hb, Unite dad State c ) 

No. He would neither end the so-called 

Roosevelt dictator- 


Y le ction 


1 dictatorship in 


and miscalled 
ship. nol would he establish a dictator- 
ship of his own. In short, the Republi- 


ns exaggerate to a degree amounting 


to falsehood when they claim that the 
swers of Roosevelt are those of a dic- 
tator. It is no more true than the state- 
ments of some Democrats who say that 
Landon would establish a dictatorship. 
Landon is not the type, and the interests 
that back Landon do not want a dicta- 
fascist dictatorship is 


American 


torship yet a 


second choice for 


busine SS. 
business interests, including the Liberty 
League, do not want as first choice a 
Hitler candidat they 


to the Coolidge régime. 


want to go back 


Four more years of capitalism and in- 
lecision would have great effect upon 
bringing fascism. But I do not honestly 
think that Landon as Landon would 
have much. Landon as Landon would 
wobably try in a confused way ostensi- 
bly to favor little business, but with big 
business getting most of the benefits, the 


Ne W SOC ial ( ri- 


r Roosevelt will 


tendencies are that way 


SCS not Landon « 

be the decisive factors. 

Do you think Mr. I 
uld help the Socialist Party? 

It would be very difficult to dogmatize 

on whether Landon’s election or Roose- 

It’s would be better from 


vi narrow 
Socialist point of view. I could argue 
either way, and personally I am _ not 
much concerned. I think it is about fifty- 
fifty. The Socialist Party desires a gen- 
uine Farmer-Labor Party of which it 
would be a federated part. I think it is 
at least possible that the ele tion of Mi 


Landon might put new iron in labor’s 


} 
] 


determination to get such a party al- 
though the first effect of his election 


might be cise ouraginge to labor. 


é mphasizing two 


The Re publicans are 
the Su pre me Court and a bal- 
anced budget. 1 understand that all nine 
members of the Court are past sixt) and 
that six are past seventy. 1f Mr. Landon 
is elected, he will probabl) have the Op- 
portunity to fill several vacancies. What 
type do you think Mr. Landon would 
aft point? 


1 am rather pessimistic. 


ISSUES 


I think Landon 
under pressure from his advisers, would 
appoint pretty conservative judges 

More conservative than Mr. Roosevelt? 
Possibly. But I do not feel the certitude 
Roosevelt 


a broad, con 


some people profess that 
would appoint judges of 
structive viewpoint and that Landon 
would appoint those of reactionary 
type. Wilson appointed Mr. Brandeis, 
but he also apppointed McReynolds 
who is one of the worst judges from my 
point of view. Of the three thorough- 
going liberals on the bench, two wer 
appointed by conservative Presidents 

namely, Stone by Coolidge and Car- 
dozo by Hoover. Roosevelt’s record on 
Cher 
is a belief that one of the appointments 


Joseph T. Rob- 
than whom Mr 


judic ial appointme nts is not good 


by Roosevelt would be 
Arkansas 


Landon could not do worse. You will 


inson. of 


see, therefore, 
tic about the 


that I am fairly pessimis- 
personne] of the Court. 
whoever is elect d. 

Do you think Mr. Landon’s election 
ild have an effect ipon the Court's 


é 


Mr. Landon’s election would probably 
be taken consciously o1 subconsciously 
by the judges as encouragement in what 
I regard as ill-doing. But the Supreme 
Court appointme nts follow the election 
so far off that I don’t know that it would 
make a whole lot of differencs 

You are constantly referring to and em- 
phasizing Mr. Landon’s advisers. Wh 
in you? opinion are they? 

\t present their name is legion. I think 
one reason his acceptance speech was so 
poor was a case of too many advisers 
It is ominous that Hearst is supporting 
him so actively. But, then, Hearst sup- 
ported Mr. Roosevelt in 1932, as I re- 
member, and even today Mr. Elliott 
Roosevelt has a job under Hearst 
Well, what ty pe f man would Mr. 
Landon adopt as adviser? 

I think 
should be elected, he 
Liberty 
man. Already he has gone so far in re- 
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increasingly that if Landon 
would accept is 


advisers the Leagu type of 





be justified by conditions in the country. 
Roosevelt’s course in this regard would 
undoubtedly not be so drastic as that of 
a Landon administration. 

Do you think Mr. Roosevelt would make 
an attempt to balance the budget for 
the fiscal year ending in June, 1938? 
The problem of balancing the budget 
can be approached in two ways: from 
the point of view of reduction of expen- 
ditures and from the point of view of 
increase in The best 
would be to try to balance the budget by 


income. course 
increasing income by taxes on accumu- 
lated wealth and surplus. I seriously 
doubt whether any strong efforts would 
be made in that direction by the Roose- 
velt Administration. You can move in 
the direction of a balanced budget by 
vielding to the reactionary demand of 
forcing down social expenditures. This 
would be a concession to the reaction- 
ary camp. It would not be progressive. 
Why would Mr. Roosevelt make 
cessions to the camp he had just defeat- 
ed? 

Chis has been Roosevelt’s whole course, 
to try to stand in the middle and hold 


con- 


arguments on both sides. There is no 
reason to think that he would change 
this fundamental course. One cannot 
make any positive predictions, of course. 
All predictions must be based upon the 
experience of what has been up to now. 
What about inflation? 

It seems that the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion would pursue a line, on the whole, 
against inflation, against any direct cur- 
rency inflation. There were strong tend- 
encies in the first period of the Roose- 
velt Administration to play with the 
idea, or to examine with an open mind 
ideas of inflation without strict limita- 
tions. I think that that period was end- 
ed in 1934. There are no signs that thes 
ideas play any large réle in the Roose- 
velt Administration today. We consider 
this is one of the positive features of the 
Roosevelt Administration. We are abso- 
lutely opposed to inflation. The infla- 
tionary forces in the country on the 
whole are going to be supporting Gov- 
ernor Landon. 

Despite his g Id-clause tele gram? 

Yes. That is one of the contraditions of 
that the 


inflationists, having despaired of real- 


the present political situation 


izing their aims through Roosevelt, hope 
that the heavy shake-up in the country 
may force inflation in spite of the slogan 
of the Republican platform. The infla- 
tionary forces by nature are short-sight- 


ed, speculative, and they are manipu- 
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lated by the stronger and more far-see- 
ing groups of finance capital who, as far 
as currency is concerned, play both sides 
of the game anyway. They are not 
sound-money advocates or inflationists 
in principle. They are pure opportun- 
ists on this question. They will even be 
prepared to carry through inflationary 
measures under Landon, if they see an 
opportunity for profit, just as they sup- 
ported the inflationary measures of 
Roosevelt in 193%. 

The Communist Party is particularly 
intereste d in laborers and Jarme rs, | be- 
lieve. What 
Ro SEUE It’s ree lection? 

The principal gain that they would have 
Landon-Hearst- 


would the} get out of Mr. 


is the absence of the 
Liberty-League forces in the govern- 
ment offices. That is 


Positively, workers and farmers would 


a negative gain. 


gain little. They would have to rely on 
their own organizations and efforts for 
improvement in their situation. 

Do you think the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion could brir a shorter 


) 


h murs and 
higher fay for lahor 
No. Only a greater movement to organ- 
ize the workers in the basic industries 
can fundamentally achieve this result. 
The obstacles to this organization would 
not be so great under Roosevelt as under 
Landon. 
Fo) the 
Roosevelt's reelection 


» : . 
er prices or increase d bounties, 


farmers, do you think Mr. 
ould bring hish- 
or both, 
or neithe r? 

I question whether the direct policies of 
the government would result in any se- 
rious improvement in the lot of the 
farmers. Here, as with the workers, the 
main thing that the farmers would have 
is that their own efforts to organize and 
work out their problems would be easier 
under a liberal Roosevelt 
tion than under a reactionary Landon 


administra- 


administration. There would not be such 
a great difference in the economic pol- 


icy of the governrnent itself. 
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There has been a lot of t about ¢] 
politic al machine Su p pe y built 
Mr. Farley. What do ) t hi ni 
more years oOo] powe) wou prody 
that connection? 

I do not think the political machine byj) 


by Mr. Farley is a progressive factor } 


the country, and it would by 


some very reactionary foundations 


weil as some progressive foundation. 
The main question with regard to th 
role of a political machine is the cop 


parative question as to which machi; 


could be most dangerous to the county 


that built by Farley or tl 
Hamilton. That is the immediate pI 
tical question we are faced with. ]; 
machine built by 
Hearst’s men would play the chief rd} 
What réle do you think Father Cou 
lin would play if Mr. R elt de| 
Governor Landon? 

That 


would largely depend upon 
political exigencies of the Catholic hi 


archy, and where they might want 
Coughlin to be at work for them. Coug! 
lin has changed his position so oft 
that he might switch back to Roos 
velt and away from Roosevelt ag 
three or four times before tl 1940 el 
tions. Coughlin is not predictabk 
cause Coughlin doesn’t follow any pr 
ciples. He is only a tool in th hands 
larger forces behind the scenes. 
What immediate effects do you 
Mr. Roosevelt's election ild 
upon social-secur fy measn 

I very much doubt that the reelect 


of Roosevelt would bring any mpro 


ment of the inadequate social-securit 
measures enacted at the last Congres 
There would be more opportunit 


the Roosevelt) Administration 


oyster tl 


demands of the masses to re 
selves in Congress, and in that sens 


in a limited sense there would be 


portunity for more improvement und 
Roosevelt, whereas under Landon the 


would be almost a certainty of 


ous disintegration of social legislat 
Do you think Mfr. R 
i vuld hy fol] ‘a, ] hy »? i? 


) 


trificat oO? pi i fs 

There are certain proere SSIVE fort 

the Roosevelt: Administration who 
seriously interested in certain progr 
: a 

sive measures, such as rural el 

, ; aa 
fication. and would sincerely lik 


How far they cou 
realize their progressive ideas under t 
Roosevelt Administration is 


questionable. I do not 


promote them. 


serious 
anticipate a! 


great steps forward in thi ind sim 


Duilt uDor 


t built | 


Hamilton. | thin| 
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taxatior 
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ydiating his mild progressivism that 
ne must look for further drift that way. 
His present campaign manager is a 
horoughgoing conservative. Hamilton 
scompletely simpatico, as the Italians 
ay, to the Wall Street crowd. Some one 
aid when Landon was nominated that 
the elephant moved West, but I still say 
that his fodder comes from Wall Street. 
By that, do u suggest that Mr. Lan- 
Jon's election i ould 

Wall Street over the 


7) 


yovernment: 


increased 


Federal 


mean 


wer of 


Unquestionably. 

Do you think that Mr. 
lance the budget? 

No. To balance the budget it would be 
yecessary cither to rate of 


taxation that Landon’s backers, both the 


Landon iu ould 


institute a 


big and little business men, would not 


stand or it would be necessary to reduce 
lief to a level that would provoke seri- 
is riots. Landon might try the latter, 
but not for long. The most conservative 
Roman emperors found it necessary to 
ncrease, rather than decrease, bread 
ind circuses to keep the Roman masses 
quiet. Landon would not be better off 
than the Roman emperors in this re- 
spect. 
Do you think he would abolish many of 
Mr. Roosevelt's alphabetical agen tes? 
Practically none. Dia Roosevelt abolish 
attacked? 
He changed the names and made more 


them 


the Hoover commissions he 


of them and gave more power. 
that the first 


thing necessary is to see that deserving 


Landon would discove) 
Republicans fill the commissions, some 
of which might be renamed and their 
functions changed 

Would you anticipate any drastic ccon- 
Washington, following Mr. Lan- 


? 


my i 


lon’s in auguratior 
No. As I the first 
place for drastic economy would be re- 
lief and that The 


second place for drastic economy would 


have already said, 


would not be safe. 

be military and naval « xpenditures, but 

the Republican Party is as thoroughly 

committed as the Democratic to an in- 

creased Army and Navy. 

Do you think Mr. Landon’s ele tion 
uld produce ar chana mn 


fovernmental holicy? 


y major 
No major change, but probably a some- 
what important change in that intangi- 
ble but very important thing known as 
“attitude.” Unqu stionably Roosevelt is 


temperamentally more 


experimental, 
more actively sympathetic with labor 
and the underdog in genera] than Lan- 
I say this in spite of the fact that 


don. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s underdog sympathies 


have not extended to the share-croppers 
who cannot vote anyway. But in Penn- 
sylvania, he is generally more sympa- 
thetic where the underdog votes — e.g., 
the steel areas and coal areas. This tem- 
perament, this different attitude, is not 


negligible. I do not think it is important 


enough to warrant the weight the pro- 
Roosevelt forces, including the Com- 
munist Party, put on it. 

Do you think that attitude could, as the 
Re publi ans promise, bring bach pros- 


pe rity? 
No. No policy is going to bring back 
prosperity. The working of the business 
cvcle may give us 


a temporary respite, 


but much as a chronic invalid has his 


good days. Actually, the United States 
is only about fifteenth in the list of na- 
tions now in re spect to economic recov- 
a standard 


ery, taking 1929 as 


Do VOU think that afte) four vears of 
Mr. Lando» h g bh ESiNESS i ild be 


pleased at having 
I think big business is politically extra- 


elected hin 


stupid. They might be pleased because 
Landon would try harder to please them 
than Roosevelt. but Roosevelt by mak- 


ing some concessions in the past fou 


vears has actually done more to pro- 


long the system than Hoover could or 
I am inclined to think the 


same thing for the 


would, and 


next four vears. 


Do you think ther could be an) 
?? arke d diffe rence he freee \/ Ham J. 
ton’s post-election actii fies. 2? the nf 


Mr. Landon wins, and those of Mr. 
Farley during the past four years? 

A difference in manner. Substantially it 
politics that 


is the nature of Americar 


some one has to play that rdle 


Do you think the Republicans ild 

carry out the v1 f lat fo m promise t put 
= 7 

all Fi di ral emit if yeces De ] ( f lie }'- 


making ones ander Civil Servic. 

No, not without some bad jokers in it. 
At any rate, not until they had thrown 
out a lot of bad Democrats and put in 
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good Republicans to take their places 
Do you think Mr. Landon would elimi- 
waste in administration of re lief 


I think there would be 
and a little less humanity. In 


nate 
as much waste 
other 
words. the percentage of waste would 
be as high but the total amount would 
be smaller. 

do you think 
fit into the 
elected? 

I think Mr. Hoover would continue to 
be a Director of the New York Life In- 
surance Company. He might try th 
role of the Sage of Palo Alto, but hx 
would not cut much ice politically. 
What the Breckenridge Demo- 
who are now flocking to Te pe ka? 
Well, “flocking” is a large word. Who 
was it in Kansas who said, “That may 


Mr. Hoover ik ould 
Mr. Lando» 


Whe re 


picture tj 


abi ut 


crats 


mean a large amount of money for us 
but very few votes’? In terms of votes 
I do think the 
type of Democrat means much. 

Do think Mr. Landon would 
Al Smith or any of the 
into the Cabinet? 

I doubt it. I do not think Al Smith would 
want to play second fiddle to Alf Lan 
don, and I doubt if the Republicans 
to bring 


not sreckenridge-Ely 
you 


mic? 


would be smart enough to try 
about a permanent coalition. There ar 


too many hungry Republicans. 


Do you think there will be any general 
realignment of the parties? 

No, I do not. I think any realignment 
is more likely to be forced by the rist 
of a strong Farmer-Labor Party rather 


than to come about by any logical dif- 


ference between the Republicans and 
Democrats. You see. the Democrati 
Party does not know what Mr. Roose- 


velt wants. It is for Roosevelt and offic 
lly understand th 
Roosevelt doctrine. In the South it is as 
One of the likely 

pirants for the Democratic Presidentia 


but it does not rea 


reac tionary as evel 
nomination in 1940 is Governor McNutt 

an able 
His military 
the most dangerous things that has hay 


of Indiana man who is very 


reactionary law is one of 


pened in America. It is a virtual Hoosie 


Hitlerism. 


How does what 3 ll Hoosier Hit 
a | a oo net hac bees 1] 
Sunfl cr Fas , 

Verv markedly. Landon. from what | 
learned did not do al good job wit! 
the militia during the strike. contrary t 
what he says, but Landon never dreamt 
of doing what McNutt did keeping 
one county. Sullivan. under military 
control for more than two vears and 





questions under the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. Serious improvement in rural 
electrification or any other large-scale 
technical advance that affects the masses 
in America is dependent upon an adop- 
tion of a fundamental 
government which takes up the direct 
challenge to monopoly capital and seri- 


new course in 


ous limitation of its powers and profits. 
This, Roosevelt would not do. This guar- 
antees in advance that rural electrifica- 
tion would be strictly limited and ex- 
perimental. 

Is substantially the 


regard to housing, slum clearance, 


same thing true in 
rural 
rehabilitation, and the like? 

Yes. 
Who, in 
President’s principal advisers? 
The 
often that we 
anticipating any stable course in the 


your opinion, would be the 


President changes his advisers so 
have no precedent for 


future. 

Mr. Tugwell has stayed through it all. 
The Republicans are 
of their campaign issues. Do you think 
that if Mr. Roosevelt is reelected, Mr. 
T ugwell’s pre sti ge ra ould be 
creased? 

Whenever the most reactionary camp 
concentrates on attacking any individ- 


making him one 


greatly in- 


ual, it always increases his 


among the masses of people. I think 


prestige 


Tugwell has gained prestige beyond his 
merits. Because of this circumstance he 
has served as a scapegoat for the Liberty 
League. He is really not such a radical 
as they picture him, as far as I can find 
out. I have never met the gentleman; I 
have nothing against him. My impres- 
sion is that he is simply a capitalist-pro- 
eressive type. 

Would Federal 
debt mount as much during Mr. Roose- 
first? 
There is a peculiar angle to this ques- 
tion of the public debt that is largely 
ignored today. The increase in public 
debt is popularly measured in dollars, 
but if we should take a stable yardstick 


you expect to see the 


velt’s second term as during the 


another. Vigo County, for about six 
months. They peaceful they 
did not need troops — but Major Wei- 
prevent 


were 


nar was director. He could 
meetings, and so forth. Landon never 
did anything like that. My opinion is 
that Landon is a Kansas 
progressive who would like to do the 
best he can, but that the people who 


took him for a symbol are too strong for 


bewildered 


If Roosevelt Wins 
Earl Browder 

to apply to the debt before and after 
the Roosevelt Administration —if, for 
example, we should take the gold value 
of the debt we would find the increase 
in the public debt for the first three years 
very small. It is only in the fourth year 
of the Roosevelt Administration that 
there has been a substantial increase in 
the public debt measured in terms of 
gold. If we continue this gold measure- 
ment of the public debt, then we might 
say that the second administration would 
see a larger increase. That is why the 
problem would be more acute in the sec- 
ond term than in the first, because the 
measures in the first term were largely 
based upon the deflation of the dollar 
and the changes which this brought 
about in the debt structure of the coun- 
try, the relief of tensions brought about 
thereby. 

If Mr. Roosevelt wins do 


to see a great migration of business lead- 


you expect 


ers to Washington, such as we witnessed 
in 19 33> around the be ginning of the 
VRA? 

There is a different situation today. The 
capitalists have their profits restored al- 
most to pre-crisis lévels and instead of 
looking to Washington for help, they 
are bending all efforts to make Wash- 
sub-office of Wall Street. 
there would, of 
1 new scurry to Washington 


ington the 
With the 


course, be ; 


new crisis, 
of all big business men to get their prof- 
its restored, no matter who might be in 
office, Roosevelt or Landon. 

If Mr. Roosevelt ts returned, do you ex- 
pect to see an wealth V peo- 
ple? 

Where would thev go? 
elsewhere than in the United States, se- 


7 : 
exodus of 
Taxes are higher 
curity is less. 


Would a second Roosevelt 


greatly influe nce d hy a gene ral scram- 


term be 
bling among his followers to become his 


he 1? a 


If Landon Wins 


Norman Thomas 
him. I do not think he is personally very 
reactionary. 
If Mr. Landon is elected, it seems pos- 
sible that he will have a Democratic 
House as weil as the Democratic Senate 
that is assured. In your opinion, what 


effect would that situation have upon 
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I think between 


is going to be such a fu 


1930 a 940 ther 


5 mental re. 
alignment in political lif t the 144 


election will bear very lit relation t 


the political line-up in 1 I think 

1940 there will be two major parties 
also, but quite different from the pres. 
ent. I expect to see the |] umer-Labor 
Party as one of the major parties. cha’ 
lenging the elections for power, If vou 
want to know what th reaction 
ary party will be like. on ( nnot clear! 
say yet. It may conceivably be a fun 


) 


mental development of the present R 


publican Party with the Liberty Lea 


Democrats and Southern reactionary 
It may be a compromise between that 
grouping as we see it taking plac 


day and a Roosevelt democracy. It my 


have an openly reactionary face or j 
may try to continue some of the p 
gressive traditions of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration into the conservative or re- 
actionary party of 1940. 

What appears most clear to me is that 
there will be many parties, but t 
main camps, one ol which is defini 
Farmer-Labor. The othe ll have 
its main base the Republican Liberty- 
League Solid South. with perhaps 
attempt to put a progressive colorin 
over it. That of course 1 ns a ven 
fundamental shake-up in the _ polity 
life of the country. It means the present 
line-up will have very little significance 


except this fundamental line-up of pi w- 


ers directly controlled by finance c:pi 


tal. Members of this group are cert. ir 


to play the leading roles in the re.c- 
tionary party of 1940 

That yuld be a rath ft real 
ment wouldn't it four ; 


out both Mr. Farley's and Mr. Han 
ton’s machines? 
Not a much quicker realignment tl 


ee 


in 1856 and 1860, and we are living w- 


day in an age of airplanes and radi 
is not so swift when you compart 
present tempos of politic al ( h n¢ee. | 


vears is a lone time today 


the one i have ju 4 heer 

about? 

It would tend to make government 

decisive at a time when we need a g 

ernment that can act. I regard ou 

party ie 
It wil! 


It must 


litical situation, with its lack o! 


sponsibility, as a serious thir g 


make it easier for fascist drift 


be remembered, howeve F. th if the vol 


=) 
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on all major (continue d or ave 
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Brainstorm on the Bus 
IRVING FINEMAN 


ae pushed the typewriter 
\ J down into its well, got her 
el from the right- 
«d drawer, and went into the 
Miss Coburn, who 


lower 


h room. 
x charge of the files, was in 
th e washing her face. She had 
cd up her sleeves and opened 
Her skin 


shriveled; her 


dress at the neck. 
wis vellowish, 
easts undeveloped. Miss Co- 
purn had been with the Bella- 
men Company for twenty-odd 
voars, 

Miss Coburn said, “I 


to tell you, Miss Bates, that an 


forgot 


extra Cops of all foreign letters 
is required for Mr. Morrison’s 
files.” 

\Mliss Bates finished drying her 
hauds, then powdered her nose. 
She leaned toward the mirror 
her 


sm.oth skin begin to shrivel? She 


in how many years would 
put on her hat and went out. 

whe elevator dropped with a rush that lifted your heart. 
It vas crowded, but nobody spoke. 

soing west in the hurrying stream pouring out of the 
hb dings, she could look straight into the sun. It was a 
huce orange ball wedge d into the foot of West Forty-third 
St.cet. It painted the pavement orange and the faces of 
all the hurrying people. Their backs were black. They 
dr-gged their long black shadows on the pavement behind 
the 1. 

1e was lucky. There was a seat in the very first bus, a 
see dy the door. It was a relief. What a dull job that had 


t d out to be. Scrubbing floors, washing dirty dishes, 


W king your fingers to the bone for someone who love d 
vo would be heaven, instead of the dic taphone endlessly 
.” But a job was a job, 


droning: “Yours of the 20th 


th se days. 

ne conductor was « oming to get her dime in his metal 
bx; looking down, she saw his leather encased calves. 
Sn held out the dime and looked up at him, and he was 
no even looking at her; but as his little box chimed and 
swallowed her dime and he turned away. she saw the 
Sturdy shapeliness of those legs and how straight and wide 
his hack was in the tight-fitting uniform, how strong his 


| 


= 


back, though it narrowed down 
toward the hips, how solid-round 
his trunk; your arms round his 
ribs would be like holding a tree, 
and a lump was in her throat 


He the 


staring out into the street with 


stood on platform 


his blue eyes hard and steady 


while women brushed by him at 








wi 


the stops, going up the ladder to 
the deck, his_ big 
strong behind to 


upper with 


hand them 
steady them as he rang the start- 
ing bell. And oh 
had 
things —at 
round chin with a cleft in it she 


it was mad, 
thought 
his 


never she such 


sight of firm 
thought of dried-up Miss Co- 
burn and of her own nic Cc body . 
and was she going to dry up and 
never have a baby with staring 
blue eyes and a dimpled chin? 
And here he came again col- 
lecting fares, and on his breast 
Was a badge with his name, Mr. 
George Andrews she would call her baby George 
and on a scroll, enameled, “Civility, Loyalty, and Serv- 
ice,’ and couldn’t she ask for the service just once so 
she might have a baby George she would call him 
and not dry up her nice white body, and he like a tree, 
that to him, the 


sturdy round of his ribs. But he went out on the plat- 


sO she wanted reach out and touch 
form again because the bus was going to stop. 

And a man came on who went up the stairs to the 
upper deck without giving him the dime first as he might 
have, and saved him going up the stairs after the man, 
which made the conductor mad, so that his blue eves sud- 
denly blazed, and he jerked the bell cord hard. “Bastard!” 
she heard him hiss out of the side of his mouth the baby 
George would be a bastard and she saw then how fierce 
his eves were, how dirty his hand, how men were brutal, 
how he glanced, appraising, at the legs of a woman going 
up the stairs. And she looked again and saw there was 
nothing attractive in the likes of him it was mad; what 
was she thinking of ! Her corner was coming. 

She pushed the button, the bus swerved to the curb 
and stopped with a grinding jerk, and in her hurry to get 


off she brushed by without seeing him. 





France at the Crossroads 
JOHN R. TUNIS 


IBERTY,” said Matthew Arnold, “is a good horse to 
ride, but to ride somewhere.”’ Surrounded on the 
north, east, and possibly the south by dictatorsnip nations, 
France is desperately trying to ride the horse of liberty. 
Will she be able to remain long in the saddle, and if not, 
what will happen? 

On Monday, August 10, I debarked at Le Havre from 
the Normandie. Shortly after we docked, the Brazilian 
steamship Bage came into the harbor bearing three Rou- 
manians and four Poles, Communist agitators who had 
been expelled from Brazil and were to be repatriated via 
Hamburg. 

A wire from the Communist Party of Pernambuco 
warned the Syndicalists of Havre of their arrival, and 
when the Bage docked at the Quai de Pondicheery, three 
thousand dockers struck, closed the gates, cut off com- 
munication with the town, and demanded the release of 
the Communists aboard. After a consultation with the 
local police, the Consul of Brazil, and the steamship com- 
pany, they were debarked, and took a night train for 
Paris under guard of a special inspector. 

At two-thirty in the morning, when the train stopped 
at the little station of St. Pierre-de-Vauvray, the seven 
gentlemen opened the door of the carriage, jumped across 
the tracks, and escaped. Three days later the gendarmeric 
of Notre-Dame-de-Vandreuil in the Eure arrested two of 
them. By a decision of M. Roger Salengro, the Minister 
of the Interior, they were released, and all search for the 
others was stopped. 

Does this mean that the Blum Government was Com- 
munist? Not at all. This government, which came into 
power late in May, not only contains no Communistic 
elements, but is not even supported by them, although 
these elements have to date refrained from voting against 
it. At the start, Blum attacked the vested interests with 
vigor, and his early record was impressive. In the few 
weeks of the parliamentary session of the summer he ac- 
tually accomplished more reforms than most French 
cabinets in many years. 

While the English and Americans have been talking 
about the risk of private munition makers subsidizing 
wars, the French passed a bill enabling the government 
to take over any armament concern, and placing them all 
under control. A fortv-hour week, compulsory holidays 
for workers with pay, the reorganization of the Bank of 
France (long overdue these were the more important 
items in his program, but there were others almost as im- 
portant, if less spectacular. 


By adopting them, the Blum Government went fa 
enough to alienate its enemies and not far enough to 
please its supporters. Salary rises, paid holidays, the forty- 
hour week, and other reforms produced their inevitabk 
result. The worker often returned from his paid vaca- 
tion to find that his patron had either closed the shop or 


fired him. Prices rose. Costs of production rose. The bur- 
den was shifted to the back of the petty bourgeois and th 
small shopkeeper, and the latter was unable to carry th 


burden. The price of bread, that gauge by which all 
France judges the cost of living, went up. A rise of fiy 
sous a kilo in bread can overthrow the most secure of 
French governments. 

The diverse elements, radical and socialist, which mak 
up the Popular Front, are in confusion. The situation has 
been likened to that of Russia in 1917, and Blum called 
the Kerensky of France. Will France go Communist? 
The casual observer might think so if he trusted only his 
eves and ears. It gives a stranger accustomed to the indi- 
vidualism of the Gaul something of a shock to see factories 
occupied by workers who hoist the red flag above th 
building. It astonishes him to watch the hammer and 
sickle pass by in long lines of workers’ processions round 
the Bastile, or to take a train for Lyon and run along th 
Seine with its lines of barges all flying the red emblem. A 
fairly large proportion of the elementary schoolteact 
of France are Communist, and openly teach Communist 
principles. 

Now there are today all over Europe two distinct 
philosophies of life clashing with each other for the pos- 


session of men’s souls and for the power of nations. TI 
fight has been won and lost in Russia, in German 
and in Italy. The result is, at the moment of writing, 1 
the balance in Spain. With the conflict at her front door 
and in her backyard, can France escape trouble? Th 
issue is being drawn, and the next few months will pro. 
decisive in the history of the world. Beyond question, 
Communist France would prove sufficiently displeasing 
to Germany to provide the spark that would start 
other world conflict. 

That France may follow Russia is possible, but 
those who know the French, unlikely. Granted the Com- 
munist streneth throughout the country, and even among 
the lower bourgeoisie and the peasantry, where on 
would not expect to find it, the French, by instinct, train- 
ing, and tradition, are about as far removed from the 
principles of Communism as any race on earth. The 
are a nation of petits proprietaire s. of rentiers. and smal 
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They ask only to be left in peace to earn thetr living 


owners. ‘This has been said ad nauseam, but one should 
remember it when, if, and as stories of battle and mur- 
der, of death and revolution, should begin to come this 
winter from Paris. They unlike their 


neighbors across the Rhine a race of individualists. 


are essentially 


Only a Frenchman could have imagined or could have 
written the sentiment I saw chalked across the front of 
a church in the Midi last summer: “Les Soviets partout, 
méme dans la merde.”’ 

Which brings to mind the classical line of that Ger- 
man who understands these people better than any for- 


cigner, Sieburg: “he French have order in their minds 
and disorder in their railway stations.” If you visit the 
outer edges of Paris along the ruins of the old fortifica- 
tions, you will see here and there scores of squatters living 
in what seems like, and is, filth and squalor. That scene 
mav be a disgrace to the city, but these huts are occupied 
by people with a fierce sense of property. Georges de la 
Fouchardiére illustrates the point in a story of his native 
village in the Vendée. 

A friend of his owned a villa and considerable land, 


and had as neighbors a pair of savage gypsies, Com- 
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munists who re- 
sented his plac- 
ing signs along 
the edge of his 
property warn- 
ing trespassers to 
stay away. These 
signs, they said, 
were an insult to 
honest people, 
and they told 
him this to his 
face, along with 
other less compli- 





mentary re- 
Blum marks. Last year 
his friend decid- 
ed to offer the wretched couple shelter in an abandoned 
windmill on his estate, and moved in a bed, a couple of 
chairs: and a stove to make them comfortable. Three 
months later La Fouchardi¢re visited his friend. ““Come 
and see what my guests have done.” They approached 
the windmill, near which was a sign nailed to a tree and 


written in an almost illegible hand: 


Ir Is Forsippen to ENTER THE ESTATE 
SavaGE Docs — Beware! 

The millions of electors who voted for the People’s 
Front last May did so, not as Communists or even neces- 
sarily Leftists, but as a protest against the old régime, 
and in hope of averting a blow from the right. The en- 
thusiasm of the thousands who carried flags and banners 
to the Place de la Republique on July 14, has unques- 
tionably been succeeded by disappointment as they see 
chances of such a coup by no means lessening. Although 
unemployment up to the middle of September had 
slightly declined since the Blum Government took hold, 
the cost of living had advanced everywhere. The rise of 
prices, the continued and alarming flight of capital, and 
the general lack of confidence which strikes every visitor 
point to a crisis that must be faced soon, if indeed it has 

not already §ar- 
Predicting 
the future in 
France is of all 


rived. 


pastimes the 
most dangerous. 
Having visited 
that country ev- 
ery summer for 
ten years, I am 
astonished at the 
changes which 
take place from 
month to month. 
Five years ago 


the French Right 





Doriot 


was violently opposed to the German Government and 


rmer ; 
Russia, whereas the Left distrusted Russia and td 
thized with the German people. Such ar 
in French politics, that today the Right is 
Hitler and his beliefs, while the Left has fo 


favorable to a rapprochement with thei 


changes 
lial with 
tered and 
supported the alliance with Russia which practically 
duplicates the old line-up of pre-war days 

Consequently one must admit that in France today. 
anything can happen. It is even possible that Blum may 
be able to keep his balance for a few months longer, thar 
he may succeed in postponing the devaluation of th 
franc which Frenchmen everywhere now admit to by 
inevitable. It is possible, provided a war does not burst. 
that Blum may remain in power for some time yet. It js 
possible because the forces against him are not as yet 
provided with leaders who have the confidence of th 
masses. With one exception. 


There is one group in France that seems to be organiz- 


ing. It is a strange conglomeration of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men: intellectuals who dream of Russia as 
their spiritual home, chevaliers of the Legion d’Honneur, 
peasants angry at seeing the price of their meat go down 
small shopkeepers unable to make both ends meet 
workers excited by the success of the strikes last Jun 
rentiers annoyed and worried by the increase in taxes, 
teachers eager for real social reform, and a host of good 
bourgeois tired of the everlasting game of political fac- 
tions: a few months of the Left and some decorations 
given out, then a few months of the Right-Center with 
a few decorations given out, and so on. This group is 
undisciplined. It is not yet a force, but it has a leader 
His name is Doriot. 

Few names in France today arouse such hatred as 
Jacques Doriot, Mayor of St. Denis, an over-populated 
industrial suburb of Paris, the heart of the famous Red 
Belt. Disliked by the Right, distrusted by the Left, hated 
and despised by his former friends the Communists, hi 
may yet prove to be the man of the hour in Franc 
Strange things happen now in French_ politics, non 
stranger than the possibility of power coming to this mar 
who in 1927 passed a year in the Sante prison for sub- 
versive activities. 

Yes, Mussolini also was imprisoned for his Leftist ac- 
tivities, at one time. Doriot, like Mussolini, is a son of the 
people, child of an ironworker in the Oise. He was at- 
tracted by the mystery and promise of the Russian Revo- 
lution, was at one time the representative of the Inter 
nationale with the Jeunesse Communiste, fought, spoke, 
and went to prison, came out, was elected to the Cham- 
bre where his force and vigor soon made itself felt. 

Elected Mayor of St. Denis at the most critical mo- 
ment in its history, this virile Frenchman had one object 
to make the city administration simple and effective. H 
yielded to no pressure, he submitted to no demagogy, he 
was dictator of his small world, he ruled and ruled well 
feeding the workless, decreasing infant mortality, com 


structing swimming pools and_ publi works, laboring 
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desperately to form a Communist government within the 
pounds of the capital. Success was his. Then came his 
break with the leaders of the party in France. 

“Renegade,” they say of Doriot. 

To which he replies, “Yes. Because the Communist 
Party, completely submitting to Stalin and Moscow, is 
now preparing a bloody revolution with the inevitable 
consequence ~~ war. For it is to Stalin’s interest that 
France should sacrifice her sons to protect his dictator- 
ship, and for this reason Thorez (leader of the French 
Communists) has delivered his party to the most shame- 
ful task of social disorganization this country has ever 
known. People who in Soviet Russia have been incapable 
of keeping their promises, and who practice inside then 
borders the most bitter nationalism the world has ever 
known, ask the French nation to make a revolution in 
the name of Socialism.” 

No thank you, says Doriot. And he has founded the 
Parti Populaire Francais. Here is the beginning, at any 
rate, of Fascist move- 
ment, and the man 
who could head it. It 
is likely to eTOW, lor 
it has two things in 
its favor: first, the 
discontent of the 


middle classes in 


| rance who see 
things tumbling — to 
pieces about them, 


and are looking for a 
second, the 
Doriot. 


He is a worker, he 


leader: 
character of 
is a middle-class 
Frenchman, he un- 


derstands his com- 





patriots, he is simple, 


Chiappe 


easily understood by 

them. The compari- 
son with Mussolini is far more than a mere resemblance 
in physical and facial characteristics. 

It is generally believed in France and elsewhere that a 
victory for the Spanish revolutionists, and a Fascist gov- 
ernment in Spain, would make a Fascist government 
likely in France. Paradoxically, for we are talking of a 
country where the paradox is the rule and not the excep- 
tion, I believe a Communist success in Spain would be 
far more likely to worry the French bourgeoisie and 
cause a sudden Rightist seizure of power. On the other 
hand, a Fascist victory to the south might well cause the 
middle classes to pause in their rush to safety with a 
leader, for fear of a civil war like that in Spain. 

Win, lose, or draw, it is certain that democracy in one 
of the few remaining democratic countries in the world 
is being attacked. The situation appears ripe and may 
grow more so for a Fascist blow. If it comes, who will the 
leader be? Doriot? Chiappe? Or some second-class stew- 
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ard from the /sle 
de France who 1s 


today unknown 
except to his 
mates? 

But although a 
Fascist coup is 


possible, there ts 
hope for lovers of 
democracy in the 
fact that it is by 
no means inevi- 
table. I think the 
attitude 





politic al 
of the 
Frenchman can 


average Herriot 
best be explained 
by the remark of a Parisian friend of mine: “I am neither 
of the Left or the Right. I only ask to be left in peace 
to carn my living.’ One forgets that the extremists from 
both sides are the ones who make the noise. There are a 
million Communists and about the same number of 
Fascists in France today. But there are thirty-nine million 
French who support neither and desire no dictatorship 
of any kind. They only ask to be left in peace to earn 
their living. 

Furthermore, this nation still has amazing resources 
What race but the 


French could, in one of the most critical periods of her 


of moral and intellectual strength 


history, pour forth its energies and talents in constructing 
a great exposition for the future? It takes sturdy courage 
at this hour to look steadfastly away from the threats of 
war and trouble that loom on every side, and think of 
the arts and humanities. This they can do, are doing, 
and that is one reason to believe they will surmount the 
difficulties before them. For France is a queer land where 
the most unexpected things happen, a land where Doriot 
the Communist is not a Communist, where Herriot the 
Radical-Socialist is a conservative, where Chiappe the 
Monarchist from Corsica is a Republican. It is a land 
where even the rulers are peasants or of peasant stock, 
men with an in- 
stinctive fecling 
for the land and 
for keeping it se- 
cure, for them- 
selves and for the 
people whom they 
rule. These men 
are coolest in the 
crisis. It is there- 
fore early to pre- 
dict the downfall 
of democratic in- 
stitutions in the 
country which 
brought them 


into existence. 











Scribner’s Presents 
RAPHAEL SOYER 


Born in Russia thirty-seven years ago, Raphael 
Soyer came to New York with his family at the 
age of ten, and grew up in poverty among the 
scenes and people he portrays with such rare un- 
derstanding. He studied at night at the Art 
Students League, and in the daytime eked out a 
living by distributing newspapers and by working 
in shops and factories. When the Whitney Studio 
bought two of his paintings, he decided to devot 





all his time to being an artist. Since then he has 
sold paintings to some of the leading art galleries 
in the country. Soyer’s paintings and his litho- 
’ graphs are distinguished by a warm feeling of 
humanity and by a vibrant suggestion of atmos- 
phere. There is nothing posed about them; he tries 
to capture the feeling of a casual, spontaneous mo- 
ment in the lives of his characters and makes of 
them intimate presences, caught among the lights 





and shadows of their surroundings. 


Self-portrait 








Bowery Nocturne 





Maybe the Sun Will Shine 


WILLIAM MARCH 


IIE NURSE came into the room where Bill sat and 
glanced around to assure herself that everything 
was in readiness for the doctor. ‘They weren't used to 
such famous men in hospitals of this sort, and she was 
afraid each time he came to see Bill that he would ask 
some question which she could not answer, some techni- 
cal thing which she had learned in her probationary 
days and had promptly “Define 
lvmph, Miss Connors, and state briefly the purpose it 
serves in the economy of the body.” 
She dragged her forefinger over the table, examined 


forgotten, such as, 


it critically for smudges, and looked briskly about her 
for a dustcloth. Since there lifted her 
uniform above her knees and held it away from her body 
while she wiped the table clean with her underskirt. She 
was conscious of the exposure of her thighs, and she 
turned her head slowly and looked at Bill. He was a 
strong, thick-set man with a muscular neck and a chest 
so solid that it from the with 
which he had once worked. He was, she judged, about 
twenty-five. The fact that such a full-blooded 
man could neither see the charms that she exhibited, not 


was none, she 


seemed molded metals 


young, 


react to them, because of his blindness, as a man should, 
excited her, and she began to talk nervously: 


“Well, I guess you'll be glad to get this over with 
I guess you'll be glad to know for certain, one way or thy 
other.” 

“T know now,” 


no doubt in my mind now, and there never was.” 


said Bill. “I’m not worrying. There’ 
“T must say you’ve been a good patient. You haven't 
been upset like most of them are.” 
“Why should I worry?” asked Bill. “I got the 
this time, if ever a man did. If there ever 
I was lucky to 


breaks 
Was a luc ky 
man it’s me, if vou know what I mean. 
have that big-time doctor operate on me for nothing just 
because my wife wrote and asked him to.” He laughed 
contentedly. “Christ! Christ, but I got the breaks! . . 
From the wavy he’s treated me, vou’d think I was a mil- 
lionaire or the President of the United States or some- 
thing.” 

“Thats a fact,” thoughtfully 
*He’s a fine man.” sull held he 
uniform above her knees, and she dropped it suddenly, 


said Miss 
She noticed that she 


Connors 


smoothing her skirt with her palms. 
“What's he like?” asked Bill 
“Wait!” “You've 

and if you wait a little longer 


time 


abl u 


she said waited a long now, 


mavbe voull be 


see what he looks like for yourself.” 
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all right, when he takes these 


“Tl be able to see 
bandages off,” said Bill. *There’s no question of maybe. 
I'll be able to see all right.” 

“You're optimistic,” said the nurse. “You're not down- 
hearted. I'll say that for you.” 

Bill said: “What have I got to worry about? This sort 
of operation made him famous, didn’t it? If he can’t 
make me see again, who can?” 

“That’s right,” said the nurse. “What you say is true.” 

Bill laughed tolerantly at “They 
people to him from all over the world, don’t they? You 
Well, what do you 
think they do it for? For the sea voyage?” 

“That’s right,” said the nurse. “You 
| don’t want to be a wet blanket. I just said maphe 

“You didn’t have to tell me what a fine man he is,” 
said Bill after a long silence. He chuckled, reached out 
and tried to catch hold of Miss Connors’s hand, but she 
laughed and stepped aside. “Don’t you think I knew 


her doubts. bring 


told me that yourself, Sister! 


got me there. 


that myself?” he continued. “I knew he was a fine man 
the minute he came into the hospital and spoke to me. 
I knew Then he stopped, leaned back in his chair, 
and rubbed the back of one hand with the fingers of the 
other. He had stopped speaking, he felt, just in time to 
prevent his sounding ridiculous. There was no point in 
explaining to Miss Connors, or anvbody else, just how he 
felt in his heart about the doctor. or of his gratitude to 
him. There was no sense in talking about those things. 

Miss Connors went to the table and rearranged the 
bouquet of asters which Bill’s wife had brought for him 


the day before, narrowing her eves and holding her face 
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away from the flowers critically. She stopped all at once 
and straightened up. 

“Listen!” she said. ““That’s him now.” 

“Yes,” said Bill. 

Miss Connors went to the door and opened it. “Well, 
Doctor, your patient is all ready and waiting for you.” 
She backed away, thinking of the questions that a man 
of such eminence could ask if he really put his mind to 
it. “Ill be outside in the corridor,” she went on. “If vou 
want me, I'll be waiting.” 

The doctor came to where Bill sat and looked at him 
professionally, but he did not speak at once. He went 
the dark, heavy He 
was a small, plump man, with a high, domed forehead, 


to the window and drew curtains. 
whose hands were so limp, so undecided in their move- 
ments that it seemed impossible for them to perform th« 
delicate operations that they did. His eyes were mild, 
dark blue and deeply compassionate. 

“We were just talking about you before you cam« 
in,” said Bill. “The nurse and me, I mean. I was trving 
to get her to tell me what vou look like.” 

The doctor pulled up a chair and sat facing his pa- 
tient. “I hope ske gave a good report. I hope she wasn't 
too hard on me.” 

“She didn’t Bill. “It 
know what you look like without being told.” 

“Tell me your idea and I'll tell you how right you 


sav.” said wasn’t necessary. | 


are.” 
He moved to the table, switched on a light, and twisted 
the bulb until it was shaded to his satisfaction. 


“That's easy,” said Bill. “You're a dignified man with 


? 


| 





snow-white hair, and I see you about a head taller than 
any man I ever met. Then you've got deep brown eyes 
that are kind most of the time but can blaze up and look 
all the way through a man if you think he’s got any 
meanness in him, because meanness is the one thing 
you can’t stand, not having any of it in you.” 

The doctor touched his mild, compassionate eyes with 
the tips of his fingers. “You’re a long way off,” he said 
laughingly. “You’re miles off this time, Bill.” He switched 
off the shaded light on the table, adjusted a reflector 
about his neck, and turned back to his patient, entirely 
professional again. 

“The room is in complete darkness now,” he said. 
“Later on, I'll let the light in gradually until your eyes 
get used to it. I generally explain that to my patients so 
they won’t be afraid at first.” 

“Christ!” said Bill scornfully. “Did you think I didn’t 
trust you? . . . Christ! I’ve got too much faith in you 
to be afraid.” 

“I'll take off the bandages now, if you’re ready.” 

“Okay!” said Bill. “I’m not worrying any.” 

“Suppose you tell me about your accident while I 
work,” said the doctor after a pause. “It'll keep your 
mind occupied and besides I never did understand the 
straight of it.” 


*“There’s not much to tell,” said Bill. “| 
and I’ve got three kids, like my wife told 
letter, so I knew I had to work hard to ke 
They were laying off men at the plant every 


Married 
u in he 
Pp my job 
day, but | 
said it mustn’t happen to me. to mysel| 
that I had to work hard and take chances, being a | 


I kept sayin 
a man 
with responsibilities. I kept saying that I mustn’t 
laid off, no matter what happened.” 

“Keep your hands down, Bill,” said the doctor mild) 
“Talk as much as you want to, but keep your hands in 


get 


your lap.” 

“I guess I overdone it,” continued Bill. “I guess I took 
too many chances after all. . . . Then that drill brok 
into about a dozen pieces and blinded me, but I didn 
know what had happened to me at first. Well, you know 
the rest, Doc.” 

“That was tough,” 
lessly and shook his 

“What I am going 
“but I want to say it once and get it off my chest, be. 


said the doctor. He sighed sound. 
“That 
to say may sound silly,” said Bill 


head. was tough luck.” 


cause there’s nothing I’m not willing to do for a man 
like you, and I’ve thought about it a lot. . . . Now here's 
what I want to say just one time: If you ever want m 
for anything, ail you got to do is to say the word and 


I'll drop everything and come running, no matter wher 
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s I am. And when I say anything, I mean 
anything, including my life. I just 
wanted to say it one time.” 
“I appreciate that,” said the doctor, 
“and I know you really mean it.” 
“I just wanted to say it,” said Bill. 
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There was a moment’s silence, and 
then the doctor spoke cautiously: “*Every- 
thing that could be done for a man was 
done for you, Bill, and there’s no reason 
“a to think the operation was unsuccessful. 
) But sometimes it doesn’t work, no matter 
: how hard we try.” 

“I’m not worrying about that,” said 
Bill quietly, “because I've got faith. I know, just as sure 
as I know I’m sitting here, that when you take off the 

bandages I'll be looking into your face.” 

“You might be disappointed,” said the doctor slowly. 
“You'd better take that possibility into consideration. 
Don’t get your hopes too high.” 

“IT was only kidding,” said Bill. “It don’t make any 
real difference to me what vou look like. I was kidding 
about what I said.” He laughed again. “Forget it,” he 
said. “Forget it.” 

The doctor’s small, delicate hands rested against his 
knees. He leaned forward a little and peered into his 
patient’s face. His eves had become accustomed to the 
darkness, and he could distinguish Bill’s individual fea- 
tures plainly. He turned on the small, shaded light, 
shielding it with his palm. He sighed, shook his head, 
and rubbed his hands against his forehead with a 
thoughtful movement. 

“Have you got some kids at home, too?” asked Bill. 

The doctor went to the window. He pulled gently on 
the cord, and the thick curtains parted and slid back 
soundlessly. “I have three little girls.” he said. 

The autumn sunlight came strongly into the room and 
lav in a bright wedge across the floor, touc hing Bill's 
hands, his rough, uplifted face, and the wall beyond. 

“Well, now, that’s funny. I’ve got three little boys. 

Can you beat that?” 

“It's what they call a coincidence,” said the doctor. 

He came back to the chair and stood between Bill and 
the sunlight. “You can raise your hands now, if vou 
want to,” he said wearily. 

Bill lifted his hairy, oil-stained hands and rested them 
against his temples. He spoke with surprise. 

“The bandages are off now, ain’t they, Doc?” 

“7a,” 

The doctor shook his head and moved to one side, and 
again the strong sunlight fell on Bill’s broad, good- 
natured Slavic face. 

“I don’t mind telling you, now that I got my evesight 
back,” said Bill, “that I’ve been kidding about not being 
afraid. I’ve been scared to death most of the time, Doc, 
but I guess you knew that too. That’s why I’ve been 
acting like a kid today, I guess. It’s the relief of having 
it over and knowing that I again. You 


can see 
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can turn the light on any time you want to. I’m ready 

The doctor did not answer. 

“My old lady was in to see me yesterday,” continued 
Bill. “She said they’re holding my job for me at the 
plant. I said to tell °em I'd be there to claim it on 
Monday morning. I'll be glad to get back to work 
again.” 

The doctor was still silent, and Bill, fearing that he 
had sounded ungrateful, added quickly: “I’ve had a fine 
rest these last weeks, and everybody has been pretty 
damned good to me, but I want to get back to work 
I’m a family man and I’ve got responsibili- 
ties. My wife and kids would starve to death without me 


now, Dox ° 


there to take care of them, and I can’t afford to waste 
too much time. You know how it is with your own work, 
I guess.” 

The doctor went to the door, and spoke gently 
“Nurse! Nurse, you’d better come in now.” 

She entered at once, went to the table, and stood be- 
side the vase of asters. She looked up after a moment 
and examined Bill’s face. He seemed entirely different 
with the bandages removed, and younger, even, than 
she had thought. His eyes were round, incorruptibly in- 
nocent, and of an odd shade of clear, child-like hazel. 
They softened, somehow, his blunt hands, his massive 
chin, and his thick, upstanding hair. They changed his 
entire face, she thought, and she realized that if she had 
not seen them she would never have really understood 
his character, nor would she have had the least idea of 
how he appeared to the people who knew him before his 
accident. As she watched him, thinking these things, he 
smiled again, pursed his lips, and turned his head in the 
doctor’s direction. 

“What's the matter with you?” he asked jokingly. 
“What are vou waiting for? .. . You’re not looking for 
a tin cup and a bundle of pencils to hand me, are you?” 
He laughed again. “Come Doc.” “Don't 
keep me in suspense this way. You can’t expect me to 
what you look like until you turn on the lights, 


on, he said. 
know 
now can you?” 
The doctor did not answer 
Bill 
moved in chair, 
the nurse who still stood beside the table. He smiled and 


threw out his arms and yawned contentedly, 


his and almost succeeded in facing 
winked humorously at the vacant wall, a vard to the left 
of where Miss Connors waited. 

The doctor spoke. “I’m about five feet, 
eight inches tall,’ he began in his hesitant, 
compassionate voice. “I weigh around a 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, so you 
can imagine how paunchy I’m getting to 
be. I'll be fiftv-two vears old next spring, 
and I’m getting bald. I’ve got on a gray 
suit and tan shoes.” He paused a moment, 
as if to verify his next statement. “I’m 
wearing a blue necktie today,” he con- 


tinued, ‘ta dark blue necktie with white 





dots in it.” 
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Putting Public Opinion to Work 


GEORGE GALLUP 


An accurate yardstick for measuring public opinion may result in a fa 


more sensitive and effective democracy —the test will come on November 3 


11& November election may prove the first close 
Presidential election in a generation. Ever since 
Woodrow Wilson won his second term on a platform of 
triumphant neutrality, in 1916, Presidential elections 
have been lopsided, often landslides. As this is written, 
however, ballots from all parts of the country in the polls 
of the American Institute of Public Opinion show only a 
small lead for President Roosevelt over Governor Lan- 
don. A cursory glance at the newspapers will reveal how 
unanimously the commentators expect a close election. 
The Institute is attempting to register the tension of 
that race—to register it accurately and scientifically. 
But its attempt is not so much to let American newspa- 
per readers know what is going to happen before it actu- 
ally does happen as to put a new method of measuring 
public opinion to its most exacting test. 

In a sense the November election means not only the 
success of a candidate for the Presidency but the vindi- 
cation - of an almost 
three-year-old experiment in assaying public opinion at 
work in a democracy. Institute polls, in quite pragmatic 
fashion, will be rendered either true or untrue by the 
results of the election. But something more important 
than a single organization is to stand the test. The possi- 
bility of scientific reflection of public choice will be 
determined and, in all probability, a new and more sensi- 
tive method of political procedure may become feasible. 

The democratic theory of government ascribes intelli- 


-or possibly the condemnation - 


gence as well as sovereignty to the people, implying that 
the people, altogether, are able to find solutions for their 
common problems. 

This theory has had strenuous opposition, to be sure. 
It has suffered the quips of Bernard Shaw and the de- 
nunciations of Adolf Hitler. There are those who ques- 
tion the sincerity of Theodore Roosevelt’s pronounce- 
ment: “I believe that the majority of the plain people 
of the United States will, day in and day out, make 
fewer mistakes in governing themselves than any smaller 
class er body of men will make in trying to govern 
them.” Some will wonder if Roosevelt was presenting an 
honest opinion or an oratorical flourish. Yet few will 
deny that his statement expresses the underlying political 
philosophy of the United States, and of other democracies 
which are standing off the siege of dictatorship. 


The willingness to have the public mind direct legis 
lation, and to rest one’s faith in the intelligence of tha 
mind, has become well established in our democrat; 
tradition—a willingness which the statesman and th 
ward-heeler are equally ready to display. 

Nor is the tradition lacking in roots. Thomas Jeffer. 
son so earnestly desired to keep the government directh 
responsible to the people that he could countenance 
such a violent expression of the public mind as a revolu- 
tion every twenty years. The New England town meet- 
ing grew from the principle that the expressed attitudes 
of its citizens should be the accepted guide to town 
affairs. 

It is possible to be somewhat skeptical of this tradi- 
tion. I believe, however, that in these polls we can d 
two things that have a bearing on the democratic tradi- 
tion: first, make the people’s day-by-day sentiments 
articulate; second, reflect for discussion and analysis th 
exact nature of the aggregate intelligence. 

For many months the Institute of Public Opinion 
has polled the country on issues of governmental policy, 
of labor, and of armaments, on the varicties of political 
belief in different sections of the population, and on 
subjects of similar importance. After months of experi 
mental work in discovering how many persons are on 
each side of controversial questions, it is my belief that 
the views of the electorate are quite as intelligent as those 
of their elected representatives. 

Once I suggested that a poll of scientists and special- 
ists, such as those who assembled for Harvard’s Tercen- 
tenary, would reveal results strikingly similar to those 
received from a poll of the general public. The sugges 
tion was challenged, of course. My best evidence came 
from a group of twenty questions to which we had na- 
tion-wide answers. We submitted the same questions toa 
group of about a hundred teachers and experts. 

On the highly definitive question, “If there were only 
two political Liberal and Conservative- 
which would you join?” there was immediate disagree- 
ment. The specialists would have joined with the Liber- 


parties - 


als by more than two to one, whereas American opinion 
favors the Conservatives by a slim margin. Yet on the 








other questions the persons with special knowledgt 


agreed with the mass about four times out of five. Both | 
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sisted that the United States remain aloof from Euro- 
nea sanctions; both thought expenditures by the gov- 
emment for relief and recovery too great, and both 
fvored an amendment to the Constitution to regulate 
minimum wage standards. Voters throughout the coun- 
Re indicated their approval of an enlarged merit system 


‘» government by a vote of 88 per cent to 12 per cent. 


The spec ialists approved by gg per cent to 1 per cent. 

Their disagreements are no less instructive: the average 
voter believes it is necessary to balance the budget at 
once and to make a start toward reducing the national 
debt. He thinks the responsibility of caring for all persons 
n relief should now be returned to the state and local 
vovernments, and he objects, in general, to limiting the 
power of the Supreme Court. The teachers’ group, how- 
over. was in no hurry to balance the budget, opposed 
return ol relief to the states and communities, and was 
in favor, generally speaking, of limiting the power of the 
Supreme Court to invalidate acts of Congress. 

While it may be true that the aggregate mind of the 
voting population indicates definite intelligence, it is 
quite as true that individual comments often reveal igno- 
rance and naiveté. A Negro in Brooklyn, for 
was asked by one of the Institute interviewers whether 


instance, 


the President or Congress should determine the gold 
content of the dollar. ““The President,” he said, firmly. 
“He’s the figurehead of the State, ain’t he? That means 
he’s supposed to do the figurin’.”” Another interviewer 
discovered a quarry worker in Vermont who had voted 
the straight Republican ticket Stonewall 


ackson was President.” In Indianapolis a WPA worker 
} | 


“ever since 


expressed fear of “this dictatorship” because it was “one 


of those bills they slipped ovel just before Congress 
went home for the summer.” 

Inconsistencies have little dread for many voters. One 
man, when asked what issues he considered most impor- 
tant today, discharged all the barrels of his discontent 
“Get back ‘Then 


Then get strong enough to whip the 


to God,” he said. vet rid of booze. 


rest of the whole 
damned world if necessary.” 

Yet many ballots come to us with comments that indi- 
cate perception and experience. When asked if he ap- 
proved of teaching the facts about communism, social- 
ism, and fascism, a textile worker in North Carolina said, 
“We never had a chance to learn about those things. |] 
want my children to learn all there is they can get in 
their heads.” And a seventy-nine-vear-old farmer scrib- 
bled in a shaky hand his answer to the question, “Do you 
think there is a life after death?” “I don’t know now, but 
I'll damn soon find out.” 

I recall the experience of a friend of mine, a professor 
of physic s, Who drew a chalk line on the classroom black- 
board and asked the class to guess its length. The guesses 
ranged from three feet to eight feet. Not a single estimate 
was correct. Yet the average for all the wuesses was ex- 
actly right. 

Perhaps the parallel between physics and democracy 
is rather apt. It suggests, in all events, the method of 
the American political tradition: disregard individual 
views as such, but credit them when they are added to- 
gether. It is with something of the same predilection that 
the Institute of Public Opinion, in the past year, has 
asked thousands of persons in all levels of society their 


views on major political, social, and economic issues. 





People with special knowledge agree with the mass about four times out of five 
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THERE IS NO EVIDENCE WHATSOEVER 


Among questions we have sought answers for are ques- 
tions concerning government spending, the Supreme 
Court, the AAA, old-age pensions, state rights, the nation- 
alization of munitions manufacture, inflation, hours of 
labor, relief, the CCC, amendments to the Constitution, 
and the present labor cleavage between the advocates of 
craft unions and the advocates of industrial unions. From 
the answers — statistical rather than personal ones—— we 
attempt to draw an accurate picture of the aggregate 
American mind. 

Naturally the question arises as to the means of draw- 
ing this picture. One asks what is the technique that 
makes possible the claim of accuracy. The Institute 
maintains a research office at Princeton, New Jersey, 
which sends out thousands of ballots every week. Thou- 
sands of ballots come back every week, too, both as mail 
ballots and as the result of a predetermined number of 
personal interviews by nearly three hundred staff report- 
ers stationed across the United States. 

Researches have shown that the number of ballots 
alone is rather unimportant; of more significance is the 
accuracy of the cross-section of the public which the 
ballots and interviews reach. Just as a physician learns 
the condition of all the blood of a human body by 
analyzing a drop of it, so the Institute takes a sample of 
opinion and from it learns the proportion of the elec- 
torate which favors or disapproves of any particular 
measure. 

The personal interviews are particularly vital, since 
they reach both a section of the population not easily 
reached by mail and a section which returns mail bal- 
lots poorly yet includes citizens who will go to the 
polls. In addition to these contacts, mail ballots are sent 
to persons whose names appear in city directories and 
voters’ lists, as well as telephone directories and other 
commercial lists. 

It is extremely important for the establishment of a 
reliable cross-section that the number of ballots con- 
sidered be in correct proportion to the number of persons 
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who make up different groups in the nation. Obviously. 
a correct percentage must come from each of the forty- 
eight states. Maine on the one hand and Mississippi on 
the other could never be trusted as exclusive barometers 
of opinion, nor would they reflect nation-wide sentiment 
on most issues. 

It is just as important to establish the correct per- 





centage of votes from persons in different income level 
A person on relief is hardly likely to have the same views 
as an influential member of the Liberty League. Differ- 
ences in points of view exist between rural and urban 
residents, and any cross-section must draw from. thes 
districts in correct ratio to the population. Furthermore, 
in all polls on political questions, that is to say, polk 
which ask people the way they intend to vote, two fur- 
ther controls are considered. A correct percentage is 
maintained of those who voted for Hoover, Roosevelt 
or Thomas in 1932, as well as a correct percentage ol 
young persons who have reached voting age since that 
election. 

In every case in which a comparison has been possible 
between an Institute poll and an official expression ol 
voter sentiment the correctness of the above proceeding 
has been upheld. In the Congressional elections of 1934 
the poll was within one per cent of the nation-wide vot 
The Institute poll was the first to show Governor Landor 
out-distancing all other candidates for the Republicar 
nomination and to foreshadow his easy success at the 
Cleveland convention. The real test, however, wil 
come in the Presidential election on November 3. W 
expect on Sunday, November 1, to name correctly th 
next President of the United States and to predict figure 
accurate within three points for all doubtful states an 
for all other states that have sizable populations. 

One has only to announce a Presidential poll to > 
regarded with alarm. Until the time that the Institut 
polls were first published, I had a fair reputation for 
honesty in the research business. Yet from the day the | 


polls made their first public appearance, I was regarded | 
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with suspicion, not to say alarm. The print was hardly 
drv on our first release before Mr. Charles Michelson, 
Public ity Director of the Democratic Party, decided that 
the Institute poll had an evil bias because it appeared in 
some Republican newspapers. That many Democratic 
papers quite firm in their editorial policy were printing 
the same results, he completely overlooked. 

Once started, the vituperation which had at first 
An 
irate Southerner wrote a letter to his paper which ended 
“If tricks, manufactured sentiment, fake 


seemed unreal began to appear definitely fantastic. 


in this vein: 
organizations, and false issues can defeat a man, there is 
no doubt but that Roosevelt will be defeated, and the 
Institute of Public Opinion will chuckle with glee at the 
result of its own deep, dark cunning.” 

A newspaper editor asked proof that ballots were be- 
ing received by anyone in his district. A satchelful 
of returned ballots, with postmarks which the editor 
should have found significant, was forwarded to him. 

It is not alone with fanatics that we are concerned. 


Research workers in the field of politics labor under a 





handicap far more real. It is exceedingly difficult to con- 


vince the public that a sample or a cross-section of the 
| general population can be selected in such a way as to 

represent with a high degree of accuracy the entire popu- 
lation. In most fields of research, particularly those in 
which the public is relatively untutored, findings are 
readily accepted, but the average man is quite vocal 
when political opinions are involved. Tell him that it is 
possible to select a few hundred or a few thousand per- 
sons in his state who represent the divergencies in point 
of view of the entire voting population of that state, 
and he will laugh, if he does not swear. And yet in most 
fields of commercial research a sample of three or four 
thousand cases has been found to be entirely adequate 
for a national survey. 

More serious students of public opinion cast no doubts 
on our impartiality, but worry lest our reports will tend 
to create a band-wagon movement. Thev believe that the 





THAT THEY BEHAVE LIKE SHEEP 


American people delight in voting for a pre-announced 
winner and that a pool which might report a preponder- 
ance of voters on one side of an issue will produc e shifts 
of allegiance among the minority. It has been believed 
for some time that the American people behave like 
sheep; there is, however, not one bit of scientific evidence 
to support it. An analysis of the Literary Digest poll 
figures will disclose the similarity of early and final re- 
ports for any given state in a Presidential year. 

In the Institute’s own polls on Republican candidates 
for the nomination, Governor Landon received 56 per 
cent of the total vote of all Republicans as early as April 
of this year, a percentage which represents twice the 
number of votes cast for the next highest candidate. The 
May report announced that Landon was retaining his 
support but not making gains. The final report, gathered 
just before the Cleveland convention, showed him one- 
half of one per cent lower than in April. Had the voters 
shown a tendency to be herded, Landon’s popularity as 
a nominee would have increased each month after the 
The 


American public, it would appear, clings too tenac iousl\ 


April report which was highly favorable to him 


to its view: to shed them and follow the winner per- 
haps another bit of evidence of the intelligence of the 
clectorate. 

Frequently we receive the inquiry: “If you are run- 
ning a national poll, why didn’t I get a ballot?” It does 
not occur to persons who ask this question that if the 
Institute mailed out a million ballots a week it would 
take a year and a half to reach all the potential voters in 
the nation. Again, since most of the newspapers which 
print the results of the polls express definite political 
convictions, readers often assume that the poll is colored 
by the newspaper’s own political views. There has not 
been a single case in which the Institute has found a 
client newspaper changing or distorting the results of its 
surveys. 

Newspaper editors may swallow hard on occasion 


when our results come to them, (continued on page 73 
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ROM my earliest memories I can recall discussions 


about the origin of the expression “O.K. Some 
people said it came from the “O.K. Overalls” worn in 
Civil War days, others that “O.K.” was an Irish railroad 
man’s way of signifying “All Correct” on waybills. But 
I have heard that “O.K.”’ 
over the United States when Martin van Buren left the 
White House - 
his successor, William Henry Harrison. 


was the cry that went up all 


-for oblivion — after the inauguration of 
Martin van Buren, sponsor of the present American 
spoils system, lived in the town of Kinderhook in the 
Hudson River Valley. The people, realizing the harm he 
had done, cried “On to Kinderhook,” which they short- 
ened to “O.K.” 
from national politics was not enough; the partisan 
patronage system had been re-established in America. 


But unfortunately his disappearance 


Partisan patronage in English-speaking countries came 
to its full flower during the reign of George III, and was 
so outrageous and so offensive to the people that by the 
middle of the next century a civil-service reformation was 
well under way in England. In the meantime, however, 
patronage had contributed its part to the causes of the 


American Revolution, through the mistakes and inepti- 
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tude of officials appointed as a reward for political serv- 


ices rather than for their diplomacy, ability, and know 


edge of colonial affairs. 

Thomas Jefferson, shortly after his inauguration i 
1801, said, “I am for a government rigorously frug: 
and simple, applying all the possible savings of the publi 
revenue to the discharge of the national debt, and not { 
a multiplication of officers and salaries merely to mak 
partisans.” 

Van Buren, unlike Mr. Jefferson, could have had: 
personal knowledge of the Royal abuses of patronag 
He was not born until 1782 only a yeal before t 
American Colonies threw off the yoke of England. B 
he was no fool, and he read Jefferson’s remarks wit 
close attention. Conversely, could not Jefferson’s wor 
mean something else —a self-perpetuating machine t! 
would last as long as life itself! 

Van Buren was not interested in efficient governme! 
He believed in getting his while the getting was go 
Acting on this converse political slant, he had a machil 

The Albany Regency) operating beautifully in N 
York State by 1820. His theme song was simple and! 
something like this: Do unto me as you would have! 
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io unto you, and between us we will do everybody else. 
at P 


Andrew Jackson leaned heavily on Mr. Van Buren for 
support and listened eagerly to his words of political ad- 
He espoused his political philosophy and paid him 
the Secretaryship of State, despite the fact 
carried him 


vice. 
off with (1 
that Mr. Van Buren “wrote crudely”; (2 
into the Vice-Presidency during his second term, and (3 
cuccessfully used all the power of a grateful political 
giant to make him his successor in the White House. 

For forty years thereafter the spoils system was the 
beginning and end of all political campaigning, but here, 
asin England, a culmination was finally reached. It came 
with the assassination of President Garfield by Guiteau 
on July 2, 1881. Guiteau was a victim of the system. He 
thought he deserved a job in the Federal Government, 
and he hadn’t been given one. The accepted theory of 
the day was that a person who had worked for the win- 
ning party deserved a sinecure. Crazed at the thought 
that he had been left out, he took his horrible revenge. 

Guiteau, unbalanced as he must have been, unwittingly 
kindled the spark that set the torch aflame for « ivil-service 
reform. Within a few months of his act, the National 
Civil Service Reform League was founded, and within 
two years had aroused the people to a point where civil- 
service reform legislation was demanded and secured. 
Even then, America was twenty-cicght years behind Eng- 
land, which had passed her first civil-service laws in 1855. 

The Civil Service Act of 1883 made three fundamen- 
tal princ iples the law of the land. These are: (1) selection 
by competitive examination for all appointments to the 
classified service, with a probationary period of service 
before absolute appointment; (2) apportionment among 
the States and Territories, according to population, of all 
appointments in the departmental services in Washing- 
ton; (3) freedom of all employees of the government 
from any necessity to contribute to political campaign 
funds or to render partisan political services. 

The Civil Service Commission was set up to administer 
the law, see that its terms were not violated, determine 
qualification requirements, and arrange examinations. 
that different administrations have in- 


Since time, 


creased the classified services from 13,924 in 1883 to 
about 500,000 employees today. This is about sixty per 
cent of all Federal employees at the present time. On 
March 4, 1933, the percentage was 80.8 


78,231 workers), the decrease of twenty per cent being 


467,161 out of 


largely due to new governmental agencies not classified. 
In 1900 the classified services included some 94,000 cm- 
iets di tiny Rains per cent of the total. It would seem 
that we are making progress despite setbacks in various 
administrations. 

The National Civil Service Law of 1883 has been fol- 
lowed in state, muni ipal, and local administrations, most 
of them fostered and all of them assisted by the National 
Civil Service Reform League. The total covers ten states 
the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and nearly 400 Cities. 

Reviewing the history of the civ il-service reform move- 
ment in the Federal Government, I have found that the 


; 


first forty years of our history were without need of re- 
form. The Electoral College chose Presidents who were 
chiefly concerned with the welfare of the country, and 
who subordinated their personal political ambitions. Em- 
ployment with the government was on a merit basis with- 
out need for legislative control. ‘True, there were not as 
many jobs, and they did not pay as well as they do now. 

Jefferson, in 1801, was the first President under whom 
the two political parties had become clearly defined. He 
found the positions in the Presidential class entirely filled 
by his opponents. He deemed it necessary or expedient to 
remove 109 of 433 officers. Today, he would probably 
replace them all. 

Madison was the first President to be confronted with 
war patronage. He ducked the issue by leaving military 
nominations for the War of 1812 almost wholly to the 
State Delegations. 

De Witt Clinton, Governor of New York, in his notori- 
ous “green bag’? message to the New York Legislature in 
1820, charged that the officers of the Federal Government 
were an “organized and disciplined corps.” His cry was 
“bureaucracy,” but it was a signal, even in Monroe’s 
time, that a partisan patronage system was desired by 
some elements, the danger that Jefferson had foreseen 
and warned against. 

In 1820 the Four-Year Tenure Law was passed. It 
established a fixed tenure of office for all Presidential ap- 
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pointees and was without question the beginning of the 


spoils system and its corner stone. William H. Crawford, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, was not entirely frank 
when he sponsored it on the ground that it would assure 
a complete accounting from all officers within that period, 
at least. He also put forward a weak claim that it found 
a means of discontinuing unsatisfactory officers without 
putting “‘any stain upon their characters.” 

Andrew Jackson was the first of our politician Presi- 
dents. Before him had gone Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, and J. Q. Adams, all statesmen. 
With Jackson, the rabble-rouser, came King Mob. Gov- 
vernment employees were hired or fired according to their 
political affiliations. Merit and experience did not count. 
To the victor, indeed, went the spoils. Let me quote Jack- 


‘ 


son in part: 
“Office is considered as a species of property, and gov- 
ernment rather as a means of promoting individual in- 
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terests than as an instrument created solely for the serv- 
ice of the people. . . .” 

“The duties of all public officers are, or at least admit 
of being made, so plain and simple that men of intelli- 
gence may readily qualify themselves for their perform- 
ance; and I cannot but believe that more is lost by long 
continuance of men in office than is generally to be 
gained by their experience. ‘“ 

“In a country where offices are created solely for the 
benefit of the people, no one man has any more intrinsic 
right to official station than another. Offices were not 
established to give support to particular men at the pub- 
lic expense. eH 

The astonishing thing is that the sentiments Jackson 
expressed were nationally popular for forty years, and 
have not, even yet, been entirely discarded. 

An amusing incident took place during those halcyon 
years of inefficiency and waste. Count Gurowski, master 
of most European languages and a linguist whose superior 
probably never existed, was proposed in 1857 as trans- 
lator for the Department of State. The office went to a 
Tammany man whose sole qualification was a knowledge 
of several American Indian dialects. 





Lincoln turned the tide toward civil-sery ic 


reform. 
Outrageous as it sounds to us today, it was Proposed to 
him that the Four-Year Tenure Law be applied rigidh 
throughout the Federal service. This meant that Lincoln 
would dismiss all appointees of his first administration 
and appoint new ones for his second term, if reelected _ 
1864. Lincoln politely declined. 

Grant favored civil-service reform. In his second Ap. 
nual Message to Congress he advocated a law that would 
govern, not the tenure, but the manner of making all] 
appointments. 

Hayes backed the civil-service reform movement, Wij. 
liam Cullen Bryant, a Democrat and opposed to Hayes. 
refused to allow himself to be named a Democrati 
Samuel J. 


Tilden, who had long fought corruption, had not gon 


Elector because the Democratic candidate. 


on record as favoring civil-service reform. Garfield. w 


know, was assassinated by an irate office seeker, 
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Now let’s see what has happened since the enactment 
of the civil-service reform law. 

The law automatically brought 13,g24 Federal em- 
ployees, mostly in clerical positions, under the merit sys 
tem. President Arthur increased the number by 1,449 
Cleveland, in his first administration, added another 7 
259. Harrison contributed 8,690 jobs. Cleveland, back in 
the White House again, put 42,511 more positions unde 
the selective system. McKinley had a net increase of 
330. Theodore Roosevelt added 34,706. Taft increase 
the merit system to cover 40,711 additional jobs. Tait 
personally was one of the best friends the merit systen 
ever had. In addition, he required that 10,300 first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class postmasters (all those receiving sala- 
ries of more than $1,000) should be appointed as the re 
sult of competitive examinations held by the United 
States Civil Service Commission. He required the selec- 
tion of the first person on the eligible list in every cas 
Harding changed this s 
that any one of the three highest might receive the ap- 


For “good political reasons” 


pointment, thus making it possible to reward worth 
Republicans. 
Harding 


Wilson effected a net increase of 


14,104 
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Coolidge, and Hoover added 10,143 employees, but their 
low records are in part attributable to the fact that most 
of the positions in the Federal Government that should 
obviously become classified services had been so declared 
by previous administrations. | 

On January 30, 1932, 467,161 of the 578,231 Federal 
employees had been examined and given their positions 
on the basis of competitive examinations. At the present 
time, there are about 825,000 Federal employees, of 
whom almost 500,000 owe their jobs to the merit system. 
Mr. Roosevelt has increased the classified services by 
about 8,000, but in his administration many agencies 
have been created which Congress had not designated 
as coming under the civil-service requirements. There 
are still many agencies manned by political appointees 
which we hope will soon be placed in the classified service. 

Mr. Roosevelt's recent executive order, changing the 
system of selecting presidential postmasters by requiring 
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the appointment of the person standing highest in a com- 
petitive examination, is a step in the right direction, not- 
withstanding the wide criticism of its politic al significance 
which is centered on the provision permitting reappoint- 
ment of present incumbents after non-competitive tests. 

Now let’s see what the merit system actually does, 
what happens when you don’t have it, and how im- 
portant it is to have the civil-service laws rigidly en- 
forced. 

Four cases will serve: 
1. A representative of the Detroit .Vews in 1935 made 
an analysis of the payroll of the State of Michigan for 
that year. His report showed that the lack of a civil-serv- 
ice merit system had cost the taxpayers $500,000 within 
a few months following the last change of administration, 
due in large part to political changes in personnel. Many 
departments had employed new workers to do the tasks 
already performed by the old employees, and the latter 
were being retained temporarily to train the new ap- 
pointees who were supplanting them. 
2. The President of the City Council of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, at a hearing before the Commission of Inquiry 
on Public Service Personnel in 1934, reported that in 


| 4: 





Seattle, which is now under the merit system, the em- 
ployees number about 6,000. However, “with the last 
political change in the executive department, I do not 
suppose there were more than 7 or 8 changes, perhaps 10, 
in the entire personnel. . . .” 

The City Treasurer of Seattle stated: 

“Under the spoils system in the year 1911 there were 
75 employees in the City Treasurer’s office, at which 
time cash transactions totalled $41,014,000. In 1929, un- 
der the merit system, there were only 50 employees, and 
cash transactions totalled $149,536,000.” 

3. The yearly budget for policing Cincinnati’s 72 square 
miles with a force of 650 policemen is $1,000,000. The 
cost for policing 64 square miles in St. Louis with 2,000 
policemen is $5,000,000. Both cities operate under the 
civil-service rules. The laws of Cincinnati are well ad- 
ministered and enforced, while those of St. Louis are 
Reported by City Manager C. A. 


virtually ignored. 
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Dykstra of Cincinnati at a meeting of the St. Louis 
League of Women Voters. 

4. In March, 1933, when the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association threatened to compel the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission to place the positions of twenty 
investigators, agents, and other employees of the newly 
created Free Employment Bureau under the Civil Service 
Rules, the positions were suddenly abolished as entirely 
unnecessary. 

The program of the National Civil Service Reform 
intricate. It is, primarily, to effect an 
amendment to the Constitution 
merit system part of our fundamental law and compel 


League is not 
which will make the 
its application to all positions in the Federal Government 
which are not primarily connected with policy. The 
League is also prepared and anxious to aid in the prepa- 
ration of merit-system legislation for state, municipal, 
and county governments. 

It knows that every result it achieves is a genuinely 
worthwhile public service. It wants to convince the peo- 
ple of the United States that their best interests lie in 
entrusting the routine work of government to emplovees 


chosen on the basis of merit and merit alone. 
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ow my old friend Titus is different. He wears a 
black suit and a wide black hat and a Roman col- 
lar whenever he appears in our town. He still calls us by 
our first names and jokes with us when we are waiting in 
the post-office for the mail to be sorted. But now we are 
always polite to him and wait until he has gone on before 
ve finish our stories. 
Good morning, Father,” the townspeople say to him. 

“Good morning, Father,” I say to him. 

We were all there the day Titus said his first mass and 
became different. The church was crowded with people, 
all relatives and friends, but Titus did not make one mis- 
take. He said every prayer and did everything right. I 
know because I was once a mass server. Titus and I used 
to serve mass together when we were boys. 

That was long ago — before Titus took the holy orders. 
He was like us then. He lived next door to me. His father 
was a shoemaker and my father ran a store and we played 
together every day in the back yard. 

Titus was two years older, and I always tried to be like 
him. He had two younger brothers and a sister, and we 
always let him be the leader. We did everything he said. 
Even when he told us to put tar on the Thompson boy we 
carried out his order, though we all got licked for it 

Titus’s father was a stern old man who muttered and 
scowled when he fixed shoes. He did not make much 
money and seldom gave his children playthings. Often I 
had things that Titus wanted. But he would never touch 
them. 

When my mother gave me a blue policeman uniform, 
I showed it to Titus. Titus counted the brass buttons and 
said, “Upstairs we got a policeman uniform with four 
more buttons.” 

When my mother gave me a go-cart, Titus laughed and 
said, ““That is big enough for only one person. Upstairs 
we got a go-cart that we all can ride on.” 

I did not get to see Titus’s policeman uniform or his 
big go-cart. They always remained upstairs, and often I 
thought he was telling a lie. But he laughed so much at 
my things that I too thought they were no good. I stopped 
wearing the policeman uniform, I let the go-cart rust in 
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Titus Is Different 


JEROME BAHR 


the shed, and then ‘Titus was nice again and we all played 
together in the back yard. 

I did everything Titus did except go fishing. My mother 
When I begged her. shi 


“You’re much too young. 


would never let me go fishing. 


} 


always said, You might fall 
in and drown.” 

Neither my father nor my mother ever went fishing 
They did not understand there was no danger in it. They 
thought people fished for carp in the deep river instead 0 
for trout in the shallow creeks. I tried to make them se 
this but they would never believe me. 

That way Titus’s father was better. He took Titus along 
“We caught 
Why didn’t 


every time, and the next day Titus would say, 
some big ones yesterday. We had a fine time. 
you come along?” 

One day my\ mother consented to let me go along wit! 
Titus. I had begged her for a whole week, and at last sh 
‘All right, you may go.” 
I ran out the back door 


My mother says I can go with 


threw up her hands and said, * 
This made me ver V exe ited. 


Titus! 


shouting, ‘Titus! 
you tomorrow!” 

But Titus did not get excited. He went on playing wit! 
“All right. You be at our house tomo! 


a minute late. Ah 


his dog and said, 

row at six o’clock. But don’t you come 

father doesn’t like to be kept waiting.” 
“Will you tell your father 

I said. 

Titus. “Tl 


I can go?” 

“Yes,” said 
tell him.” 

All that afternoon I pre- 
pared for the fishing trip. 
From Willy Hohl I bought 
poles, lines, hooks, and sink- 





ers; in back of his grocery 
store I found an old can for 
bait; and to the 
shop my mother went for 
meat for my lunch. When 
I went to bed that night | 
had a hard time falling off 
to sleep. 


butcher 
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“Titus, 


I awoke at five o'clock. The mist was just lifting, but I 
bounded right out of bed. My mother wrapped up my 
lunch and then went into the pantry and returned with 
two bottles of root beer. 

“Fishermen don’t take root beer,’ I said. 

“Yes they do,” said my mother. “You'll need something 
to drink for lunch.” 

I did not want to take the root beer, but my mother 
made me. I was terribly loaded down with things when 
I reached Titus’s house. It was ten minutes to six and I 
knocked on the door. 

“Are they ready?” I said. 

“They've gone,” said Titus’s mother. “Were you going 
along?” 

“Didn’t Titus tell you?” 

“He didn’t sav anvthine.” 

For a moment I was speechless. I could not understand 
how Titus could have forgotten to tell his father. I asked 
his mother which way they had gone and then started 
after them. 

They were far down the railroad track when I saw 
them. All over the day was coming to life. The grass was 
sparkling with dew, the crickets were ticking in the marsh- 
land, behind Schwarz’s livery-barn the manure pile was 
steaming like an oven. 

“Titus!” I cried. “Titus, wait for me!” 
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wait for me!” 


They turned around and beckoned to me. ** mon,” I 


heard Titus shout. 

I started running with all my might. My shoes became 
smeared with wet cinders. My fish poles bounded on my 
shoulder. With my bottles of root beer I swayed dizzily 
between the long glistening rails. 

When I looked up again they were crossing the bridge 

“Titus!” I cried again. ‘Titus, wait for me!” 

Acain Titus turned and beckoned. It seemed I would 
never catch up. They kept walking and walking. In my 
left arm the bottle of root beer suddenly became heavy 
It slipped out of my hand, went crashing onto the rail 
Then the other fell, too, breaking, splashing against my 
leg. 

“Titus!” I cried. “Titus! Titus 

Suddenly the fish pole caught in my leg and I went 


? 


sprawling to the cinders. The wet cinders smeared ovet 
my face, my shirt, my knee which began to bleed. 

When I got up they had rounded the curve and wer 
out of sight. Sparrows were hopping about on the rails. 
The grass was sparkling with dew, crickets were tic king 
away in the marshland. 

Now Titus is different. He has taken the holy orders. 
He wears a black suit and we don’t joke with him any 
more. 

‘“Good morning, Father,” I say to him now. 
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they smoke in the sky, the paper rockets 
and over the hundred twenty million th 
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GENE SH UFORD the hands wave, the hats fly, the banners 


Ave 
he is god is christ he is judas he is pontius pilate 
we love him we hate him crucify him he is god 
the mouth of the candidate opens 
i will give you i will give you i will give you 


he is god is christ he is judas he is pontius pilate 



















































crucify him he is god 
crucify him crucify him crucify him 


he is god 


and in the warm night the lovers walk 

one hundred twenty million under the hat 

she has her arm around him, he has his around hey 
and you mr candidate open your mouth 

so he will hear you so she will hear you 

a car a job a little mortgage on your roof 

roses round the roof mortgage round the roof 
and a pay check sattidy night 

two bottles of beer 


9 
~ 


the earth is there, it lies under the moon 

the broad fields, the sprawled hills are ther 

we the houses are silent, the people are sleeping 
they are waking up in new york in philad Iphia 

but in iowa in kansas in new mexico in sanf 

in portland they are in the darkness 

the earth is there, the lovers are there 


PAancisct 


give them the night, give them always 
hold back the sun, mr candidate 
the lovers are there 
they are there in the fields 
and the cattle, the farms, the sheep, the ranches 
the railroads, the highways, the towns, the cities 
came out of the earth, the earth spawned them 
but now they are yours, mr candidate 
you must feed them, slaughter them, sell them 
build them, repair them, pay for them 
it is your farm your town your city your country 
when the sun comes up, you raised it 
, when the drouth comes down, you made it 
Ss* you're rain-maker for this drouth, mr candidate 
ae) co out with the cherokces 

? get a gourd-rattle for the stomp dance 
iy get moccasins and a feather bonnet 

ma, the old gods are good, pray to them all 


pray to somebody, you got to have rain 


the rain comes, it fills the fields 
beats down upon the roofs in a swishing flood 
on barns filled with hay to the rafters 


on houses, smoke-houses, pigpens, sheep-folds 











the lovers have come in from the fields 
under the tin roofs they hear the water drum 
the long swishing roar of the flood 
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ts the earth, eats houses, the bridges go out 
time for the militia, for the red cross 
chickens are roosting on the combs of the houses 
the hospitals are filled, the morgues filled too 
nd fence corners clot with the white faces of the drowned 
- 
- 
: 4 
hy are they dead? why are they hungry? 


the rains come, the dykes are rotten, who brings the rains? 


you do 
vou do, mr candidate 


the ten million bands go on playing 


3 
smoke fills the room knee-deep in ticker tape 
is full of big fat men with black cigars 
full of half-emptied bottles, of poll taxes 
full of figures about brush creck township 
about izard county about california about pennsylvania 
about prairie states about tammany about father coughlin 
about huey long, he’s dead, he plays a harp now 
remember the one about him and the three chorines 
the ballot boxes are full, the lies are spread 
that man, he’s crazy, he’s mussolini, he’s nobody 
has a tunnel under the treasury 
has dynamite under fifth avenue 


shot his grandmother, beat his wife 


wall street backs him, he loves the peepul 
brought in strike breakers, he loves the peepul 
pensions, bonus, economy, he’s a tight-rope walker 


he loves the peepul + 


stuff the ballot boxes, beat up the guards 

tell the judges they know where bread’s buttered 

tell the ward-heelers, the cops, the firemen, the highway 
boys 


kick in, you guys, stick your mitts deep 
pull up the coin now, because in november . . . 


4 


and at night the warm voice on the radio 


or do you want to swing it? 


and there’s madame x 
tells fortunes: take a trip or invest in consolidate can? 
let the dark man cross your path or go home to mamma? 


and in the darkness. the little light glowing: 
. that this nation, under God, shall 


” 


have a new birth of freedom 


and seventy-three years ago my grandfather 
and your grandfather and old uncle john bucktipple 
at gettysburg and came home with a wooden leg 


sat on the courthouse steps and tobacco-chewed politics 








the dead lie in rows, the crosses white and straight 









roses over them and lilies and violets 
and in the fields the dew has fallen 
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they’re listenin’, they’ve tuned their dials in too 


shall not perish from the earth.” 
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He we 


the 


the 
the 
my 


the 


he 


he 
once 


he 

















and that government of the people, by the people, the 
for the people .. . we 


we 
remember the dead, mr candidate the 
they still vote the straight ticket the 


» mean the moon 


the gold mines the oil wells the copper the lead 
warm voice in the night the silver the dock handlers the farm hands the pit workers 
night of roses and violets and lilies hollywood wall street in God we trust or in somebody 
the dead have heard, the lovers hear too and the dome of the capitol, you’ve seen it, it’s gold 
don’t forget the lovers 
they vote the straight ticket believe in freedom and justice for all 
for the share croppers, the college professors 
one hundred twenty million hats the bridge players, the subway strap hangers 
the stock brokers, the gamblers, the pimps, the ponies 
give them all gold, mr candidate 


mean the moon we mean the peepul 


the tractors grind across the plains, the great horses heavi 
rivers slide endless to the endless sea 

wave your arms, mr candidate 

wrap yourself in the white stars the blue field 
glory of the red and the white stripes curtained fire 
and glory glory glory my country ’tis of thee 

i will give you i will give you i will give you 

IS god iS christ 1s judas Is pontius pilat 

crucify him he is god 


crucify him crucify him crucify him 


is god 


‘ loves the peepul 


5 


moon is yours, mr candidate, we mean the country 
mean the rocks and rills the templed hills 

mean the wheat fields the grain elevators 

cotton fields the niggers the germans the jews 
scandinavians the armenians the wops the amurric ans 


6 
big fields silent under the mighty sun 
land is there, the mountains are ther 


land, my fields, my trees, my sky 
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slat 


hundred twenty million hats 
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HE blueberry patch was in a field across the creek, 

about a mile down the road from the Mountain 
View House. I was eight and a half that summer; and 
the year before, the paralysis which is especially designed 
for children had shortened one of my legs so that I 
leaned on that side already a little closer to darkness 
than to light, a little nearer to death than to life. Perhaps 
that was why finding the field of blueberries seemed a 
I know it 
apart from a six-month-old tradition in me of loss and 
from that, to a time ol 


straightness, of brightness and beginning and the pure- 


tremendous thing. Anyway, was something 


adjustment, back and away 








ness that is a child’s certainty that the world is nothing 
if not an expanding treasure chest of surprises for him. 
Sometimes, when I am lucky, there is a kind of music 
I still hear, thinking about that blueberry patch and be- 
ing eight and a half vears old. It’s a shimmer first of 
something blue against the eternal movement of a boy's 
scuffed shoe in tall grass, and then clusters of delicately 
powdered roundness lifted into view from under a 
screening of waxy green small leaves, and then a strange 
pure passion of belonging in the world, belonging — in 
a life of richness, in a time of infinite becoming. It is 
something composed of growth and ripeness, the feeling 


of them, made understandable in vour blood and tissues: 





Etude in Time Lost 


ELICK MOLL 


it is a knowledge of the urgency and potency of life 
focussing with almost maddening intensity into these 
wonderfully tiny, round, precise, miraculous shapes of 
livingness, there at your hand, millions of them, and yet 
untouchable for the moment, because they are not things 
not for one but for the many, 
by all the ones who 


but knowledge, musi 
the mvriad ones vou are all at once, 
have been you in all the times of becoming and ripeness. 

But perhaps I cannot make it audible, after all. It 1s 
difficult to teach echoes to sing. There is a time for sing- 
ing and a time for weeping; there is a time for musi 
and a time of things. And I have grown old. 

I have seen the highroad to the infinite become merely 
a footpath to the obvious, have heard, year by year, the 
boundless harmonies shrinking, thinning into the narrow 
and bounded chords. I walk the world now almost un- 
troubled by overtones at all, almost unhearing, sightless, 
invisible—— and with hardly the necessity to speak any 
everything having been said, written, expressed, 

sea, sky, carth; fullness and death; purity and 


all outlined with the precise 


more 
named 
wholeness and abundance 
and narrow words. Also I live, like you, in a house whose 
walls move in upon me a little closer year by year, ac- 
and everything that is death 


centuating my verticality 


and hardness in me, and except for these moments when 
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the music returns to haunt me, I too have forgotten that 
I, now an abstract sum of fourteen thousand, two hun- 
dred and twenty-two things, and many hair cuts, shoe 
shines, and lies, was once a dream of God and unpos- 
sessed except by time. 

Mother and I had only been at the Mountain View 
House a few days when I came upon that blueberry 
patch, and I felt as if 'd blundered on the Cave of the 
Forty Thieves, Captain Kidd’s Treasure, Eldorado. It 
was quite a while before I could pick a single berry, I 
was so rich just standing there. Finally I did begin to 
pick them, kind of wildly. I filled my cap and my hand- 
kerchief and was wondering about what else I could use 
to put them in, if maybe I ought to build a cache. As yet 
I hadn’t eaten a single one. 

And then I saw the lady nobody talked to. She was 
walking along with her head down, her face practically 
hidden under her wide floppy hat, swinging her parasol 
at the grass. I'd already noticed her at the Mountain 
View House. There were a number of things about 
Grace that were different: her dresses, her floppy hats, 
her beautiful red hair—titian, it was called in those 
days. There was something about her walk too: the way 
she gave in to gravity a little at the hips—— not so damn 
grudging and virtuous about it like most of the ladies 





Mother spent her time with. And there was something 


about the way those ladies, Mother among them froe 
é all, ¢ 
up whenever Grace came around. 


I watched her as she came toward me, head down. 


stick. She 
was quite close before she saw me. She stopped, and we 


looked at each other. I think that for a minut: 
a little afraid of her. And perhaps Grace had vot so used 
to the idea of people not talking to her up there that ¢ 


swinging the parasol at the grass, like a hock: 
| was just 


didn’t stop to think I was just a kid. She looked so pretty 
and smelled so fine that I knew there couldn’t be any- 
thing really dangerous about her. I think that | must 
have sensed, even then, she was lonely. 

“Hello,” she said, in answer to my greeting, accenting 
it a little, unconsciously, as if surprised that I had spoken 
at all. She looked at me now all over, and smiled. “What 
you doin’?” 

I showed her the berries. 

“Say,” she exclaimed. She stooped over to examine 
my treasure and then looked around appreciatively 
“This is a bunk, for fair, isn’t it? How'd you find it?” 

I shrugged, as if I'd been finding this sort of thing 
every day. 

“Can I pick some too?” she asked. 

“Sure.” They were mine, of course, but what the hell. 


~ 
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Sometimes Augustus didn’t wait for Oscar to get tough 
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[ held the world in my cupped hands just then and | 
could afford to be generous. We went around picking, 
exclaiming now and again about some particularly rich 
vein we'd come upon. Finally, when we couldn’t carry 
any more, we washed the berries in the clean cold water 
of the creek and crammed them into our mouths in 
handfuls and laughed a good deal, for some reason or 
other. 

“Hey, you’re going to get sick,” Grace said after a 
while, and that too was very funny and we laughed like 
anvthing about it. 

That was how it started. We saw each other almost 
every afternoon after that. We never talked about where 
we were going to mect beforehand, but we always man- 
aged to meet somewhere. I knew that Mother wouldn’t 
care for the arrangement, so I just didn’t say anything 
about it to her. 

Grace was so jolly and fine to be with that I grew 
more and more mystified about why the ladies at the 
Mountain View House behaved so peculiarly toward her. 
I finally asked her about it one day. 

We were sitting at the edge of the creek, under the 
bridge, watching the minnows and tadpoles play tag 


around the willow reeds. 
“Why don’t they like you?” I said bluntly. 





It was Oscar who seemed to be 


Grace picked up a handful of pebbles. “Who?” she 
said. 

“The people at the House. The ladies 

She started to throw the pebbles at the water. “Don’t 
they?” she said. 

“Maybe it’s because you’re prettier than they are.” 

“Think so?” she said, giving her head a toss. 

“Why don’t you go to some other place? Maybe they’d 
be nicer to you at some other place.” I tried to sound as 
if I were considering the idea impersonally, but I was a 
little tense waiting for her reply. I didn’t want Grace to 
go anywhere else, ever. 

“It wouldn’t be any different anywhere else,” she said. 

“But why?” I persisted. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” Grace said, leaning back on her 


hands. “It’s like this. I’m a menace. A menace to so- 
ciety. iy 
I thought of the Clutching Hand, and I looked at 


Grace and laughed. But I was troubled, too. I knew 
there was something more in this than a joke. 

“Sure,” Grace said. “I’m an adroit compendium of 
Shame and respectability, but I am also elusive and 
fragile as thistledown and if they spoke to me, you see, 
they’d break the spell, and I’d disappear like a puff of 


smoke. Pouf,” Grace said. 


carrying the fight to Augustus 
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Or maybe she didn’t. Maybe I’m just saying it for her. 
But I know she did say something about her shoes. “I’m 
kind of fond of good-looking shoes,’ Grace said, and 
she showed me the ones she was wearing, pert and snub- 
nosed, with brown and white pony-skin tops. *““Twenty- 
two bucks,” she said. 

“Gee,” I said. 

“Yeah,” Grace said. 

There was another reason why I liked Grace, besides 
the fact that she was so companionable and jolly. Ever 
since I’d got the brace for my leg everybody was always 
being careful for me— Mother, and Father 
came to the House to visit and took me out for a walk 


when he 


and my friends; they would always be stopping to ask, 
was I tired, did it bother me, did I want to rest... ? 
But not Grace. 

“Come on,” she’d say while we were walking along. 
‘“You’re slow as molasses,” just as if there was nothing 
at all the matter. Only she’d always walk slowly, and 
every once in a while she'd stop and say, “Phew, I’m 
bushed. I’m going to rest up for a minute.” 

“I’m not tired,” I'd say, just as a matter of form, and 
she’d look at me very seriously and say, “Well, I am. 
Plenty. And it’s all right to get tired once in a while, you 
know. Even Bruce got tired.’”’ She’d make me lie down 
with my head in her lap and she'd tell me about Bruce 
and the spider, or some one else. She knew a lot, Grace 
did. Don’t let anybody tell you her kind only read True 
Confessions and stuff like that. Grace knew plenty. She 
would talk to me softly, smoothing my hair back away 
from my forehead, laughing sometimes and giving me a 
hug when she thought I'd said something cute. And 
sometimes, for appearance’s sake, Pd wriggle and make 
believe I wasn’t liking it. 

“Hey,” I'd say, “don’t. ’'m no baby.” 

And she'd say, seriously, “I know it. But it’s all right 
to act like a baby once in a while. Bigger guys than you 
do it. You’re not so tough.” 

Only once she asked me about my leg. She put her 
hand on the brace and looked at it for a while and then 
she said, “How did it happen?” 

I told her about the sickness. 


[ 
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She didn’t say anything for a few minutes, just kepy 


her hand on the brace. Finally I heard her say, softly. 
if she were speaking to some one very near and yet { 


off, herself perhaps, some part of herself out across tim 


“If I were any good,” she whispered, “if I were any go 
at all.” 

It gave me a queer feeling though I didn’t get 
then. I don’t get it now, exactly. It’s just part of t 
again. Mav 


pers m were go¢ 


music that comes back to me now and 
what Grace meant was that if a 
enough good enough he could grow two inches 
shriveled bone back into a boy’s thigh from his own. B 


it doesn’t work that way. Ten vears lat r,a blasphemit 
} 


surgeon, who didn’t believe in a goddamn thing by 


germicides and sharp knives and cash in advance, fitt 


two inches of silver plate into my hip, and now I walk 


pretty good; you can hardly tell the difference. Mayt 
it’s that we’ve come such a long way from Galilee 
don’t know. I just know that Grace was good enough- 


and nothing happened that afternoon. 


Sometimes over the week-end, when Grace was or 


cupied with some friend other than myself (I was 


little jealous of those friends), I would go out with Ro 
Mr. Foster’s son. Mr. Foster was the proprietor of tt! 
Mountain View House. Roy was thirteen and big for! 


age and usually he couldn’t be bothered with me at al 
] 


But once in a while he’d condescend to let me tag along 
on his foravs into the woods, and one time when he wa 


going out to hunt woodchucks with a new .22 rifle, ! 
took me along. I had seen woodchucks that Roy h 
killed before, sloppy-looking beasts they were, like over 
crown rats. I. knew that they destroved things and I w 
anxious to see Roy knock one over with his rifle. But » 
tramped around quite a while without even seeing on 
and finally Roy got impatient and took a pot shot 
something in a tree. I couldn’t see what it was he 
aiming at, but I saw it fall to the ground, straight dow 
like a small rock. We went over to investigate. It was 
tiny bird, a black and white one. 

“Chickadee,” Roy said. 

It lay there, a little puff of feathers, with two tiny pit 
spindly legs curling up from its dead body. 


] 
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“That's a pretty small thing to hit from thirty yards,” 
Roy said. He was waiting for me to say something ad- 
ring. It was a good shot, but all I could think of was 
iat this Was no woodchuck, this was a tiny feathered 


a chickadee, a chickadee —a tiny innocent feath- 


hing, 
red creature 


e was down on its knees before it, holding it, crying 


and dead now, dead, and some part of 


te hell, and all I could think of to say was: “But it’s so 
tle.” I wanted to hit Roy, I wanted to say “God damn 

” and kick him and smash his face in, and all I could 
av was: “Tt’s so little.” 

That was a different kind of music from Grace and 
be blueberries, and it seemed bitter and very unmelodi- 
sat the time. Yet that, too, was integral in the score, 
ndas I listen now I don’t think I'd want to edit it out. 
\ost important of all, though, there is the deep, maes- 
iso strain of Augustus and his epic battle. 

Mr. Foster kept some chickens in the rear of the house, 
nd I used to hang around there some and watch them 
s they scratched and pet ked and clucked their way 
through their highly bucolic existence. From the first, P'd 
been attracted to the black Leghorn rooster—— he was 
such a proud, arrogant fellow, so lordly and sure of him- 
lf and his place in the world. I kind of adopted him 
fer a while. I told Grace about him and sometimes 
she'd come down to the barn when she knew I was there, 
ind we'd watch together. We christened him Augustus, 
iter Cesar. He was really a magnificent specimen. His 
plumage was glossy black with a bluish sheen: his tail 
ame out of the deep swoop of his bac k in a cascading 
rc of iridescent green feathers; his spurred comb swept 
hack from his little head like caught lightning; and his 
wattles lay against the broad puff of his chest like the 
plump folds of an imperial cloak. Oh, he was a splendid 
sight, a big shot, Augustus was. And didn’t he know it! 
Wherever he stood in the barnyard, there was always 
plenty of elbow room around him, and when he decided 
went, slow, straight, stately and 


Now 


toward some 


to go somewhere, he 
if anv one was in his way, he got out of it. and 
again you'd see Augustus make his wav 
group of hens who were perhaps bickering about some- 
thing; suddenly vou’d see a flash of movement and a 
couple of the hens would go phlumping away across the 
yard like feathered footballs, squawking as if they'd been 
stabbed. But you realized that it was just. He merely 
wanted it understood that nobody was going to make a 
pig of himself when he was around. 

There was another rooster around, a young one whom 
Grace had named Oscar, because that was what he 
looked like, she said, Oscar. He was buff-colored — I 
think he was a Minorca a 
scrawny neck and not much of anything in the way of 
comb or wattles yet. All the same he had a dream of 


himself in the world. I’d noticed him on several occasions 


gangling fellow with a 


when he got that wav. He’d stand up very straight, with 
his neck feathers ruffed, glaring as if he was a very tough 
guy, but actually he looked sad and skinny and long- 
legged up against Augustus’s magnificent tailleur. He 











himself knew he didn’t have a Chinaman’s chance. He’d 
try so hard to keep his neck feathers ruffed up fiercely, 
but despite himself they'd begin to wilt; he’d grow 
momentarily more crestfallen and finally he'd give it up 


walk off 


dignity. Augustus wasn’t very gracious about it. 


semblance of 
Usually 


he’d step in just as Oscar was turning around and give 


altogether and try to with a 


him a nip on the rump, and then Oscar would let out a 
squawk and go phlumping across the yard like any old 
hen in the roost. Sometimes Augustus didn’t wait for 
Oscar to get tough. He'd let fly a few fast ones at him in 
case Oscar had any doubts about who was boss. 

I never dreamed that these encounters would ever get 


But the 


aware and 


beyond the light-comedy along about 
August | that Oscar 
Augustus were engaged in a real battle. You had to 


stage. 
middle of became 
watch for a while before you realized what was going on 
For stretches of time they appeared to be going about 
their business as usual. But just as your attention was 
beginning to relax, they'd be in the ring again, heads 
lowered, feathers ruffed, glaring at each other as if trans 
fixed, each on the other’s beady eye, circling stiffly about 
each other as on some slow-moving axis. Then in a sud- 
den flash, they’d mix it claws and beaks and feathers 
flying. 

What amazed me about the business was that it was 
Oscar who seemed to be carrying the fight to Augustus. 
That skinny Junk had just gone plumb crazy. He was no 
match for Augustus. While I knew that he probably de- 
served everything he was going to get, I hated to see him 
get it, and I thought something ought to be done about 
it. But the next day was Saturday, and some of the folks 
had chartered a haywagon for an all-day picnic at Lacka- 
wack Point. Mother and I were invited, and it was such 
an exciting event that I forgot about Augustus and Oscat 
until breakfast the following morning. As soon as Id fin- 
ished, I hurried back to the barn. When I saw them, I got 
sick in the pit of my stomach. They were a sight, with their 
plumage stained and caked with blood. ‘They weren't 
making any pretense of attending to other business be- 
rounds; 


tween they were just fighting, circling around 


with their heads lowered, clashing methodically, as if 


something bevond them were throwing them at each 
other. It wasn’t amusing any more, it was terrible. I ran 
to tell Rov. 

“They're going to kill each other,’ I said. I begged 
him to do something, to separate them. But he wouldn't 
He said you couldn't stop roosters from fighting once 
they got started that way the only way to stop them 
was to wring one of their necks, and they weren’t so 
eood to cat. 

By now the men who'd come up over the week-end had 
become aware of what was going on; they'd taken sides 
the 


favorite Augustus, by afternoon of that dav, had gone 


and made bets on outcome. From a three-to-one 


down to even money. The stamina of that Minorca was 


bevond belief. 
Thev were at it all that day, the third of that incredi- 





ble combat. By late afternoon there was still no sign of 
their letting up, and I was desperate. I couldn’t find 
Grace. I went to Mother. She didn’t seem to think the 
thing very important, and besides she didn’t see what 
she could do about it. Finally I besought Mr. Foster to 
come to the rescue. He laughed and patted me on the 
head and told me not to worry. They'd get it settled be- 
tween them, one way or the other. Two grown cocks, he 
said, were always one too many in a roost. 

“But they’re going to kill each other,” I said, my voice 
wobbling on the edge of tears. ‘““They’re going to kill each 
other.” I couldn’t seem to get anybody to understand 
what was going on. 

At dinner that evening I left the table on the pretext 
of having to go to the bathroom, and ran back to the 
barnyard. It was growing dark, but there thev were, still 
at it, as if in a trance. I didn’t have any trouble getting 
hold of Augustus. He was just about done for, though 
it wasn’t until I picked him up that he gave way, and 
his body seemed to collapse in my hands. He was in 
terrible shape. His feathers were torn away in huge 
patches and what remained were matted with blood. 
One of his eyes was a bloody pulp and I don’t think he 
was seeing much out of the other. Oscar, in appearance, 
wasn’t much better off. You’d have thought that after 
three long days of it he’d been glad enough to have some 
one throw in the sponge for Augustus. But he actually 
flew at me when I picked Augustus up. That ragged, 
bleeding, half-dead rooster wasn’t a living, vulnerable 
thing any more, he was a dedication to some implacable 
and eternal hatred. All those nips that Augustus had been 
taking out of Oscar’s behind, all the times Oscar had 
gone squawking ignominiously across the yard, must 
have been adding up in him, and he wasn’t going to be 
satisfied until evervthing that had once been erect and 
proud in Augustus was down in the dust before him. 

\t first I was going to take Augustus up to our room, 
but then I remembered the summer house across the 
road. It was built down the little slope that fell away to 
the creek below; two rear supports made a clearance of 
about two feet on the far side and formed a suitable 
shelter for my 
nest that I hastily contrived of some sawdust and cotton 
batting I'd found. I banked these around him and ran 


purpose. I settled Augustus there in a 


back to the dining-room. 

Afterward, I managed to get him 
soaked in milk, from the kitchen, but he didn’t touch it, 
him, huddled, 


a saucer of bread 


just stood there, exactly as I had left 
dazed, shivering a little. 

I didn’t sleep much that night. For hours I lay awake 
thinking about Augustus who had been so proud, brought 
now so low, deader than alive, but still unwilling to lie 
down. I decided then he must go back to the city with 
me, and Id find a place for him where I could nurse him 
back to health and strength and where he could live out 
his declining years with honor and dignity. He couldn't 
go back to his kingdom. He was finished. Oscar was 
boss now. I knew Mother would make a terrific fuss, and 


I began to formulate a campaign of navzing to Wear 


down her resistance. 


I can see myself, the boy I was, lying there wakefy] 
looking out the window at the dark shape of the hil 
r of the river 
thinking aboy 


across the creek, listening to the fuzzy ro 
and all the mysterious night noises 
tragedy and death, about life and dignity and prick 
thinking of these things without knowing the words < 
that they made a kind of music in his heart, heavy an, 


rich and sad. Yes, I think that boy knew more abo, 


these things than I know now, because many gm, 
deaths had not yet made the path to his soul a labyrinth 
He could afford to make a fool of himself about sy 
things. He could afford to lie there filled with hearthres) 
about an old rooster who had outlived his time, and yw) 
was not even good for stewing, as I'd been told. 

Now the words are mine. I have taken them throug 
many fires, and they are clear and hard and precise. B 
the mus well, sometimes it rises in me like the soy 
of a bell through lavers of water, like the echo of a Jon 
ago name through the mist of vears, and I try hard; 
push the words toward it, to find the place, but it is jij 
trving to recover the designs the waves make on the sar 

After a while I must have slept. I don’t know what 
dreamed, or if I dreamed at all. I know that when 
awoke some nameless dread was in me that seemed 
belong to something I had dreamed 

It was just beginning to be morning. I lay for an 
ment looking out ol the window at the hill and the wat 
in the purplish gray dawn. Suddenly I remembered 
jumped up and went to the window, half expecting wh 
I saw and vet unable to believe, when I saw, that it » 
really happening, that it didn’t belong to what I h; 
been dreaming. Oscar had got out of the hen yard, an 
somehow Augustus had wobbled out from under t 
summer porch. There they were in the middle of the ro: 
as if drawn by some mysterious, implacable vengean 
and Oscar was methodically clawing and_ pecking | 
death what was left of Augustus. And still August 
couldn't believe. What was left of the proud, erect }i 
in him couldn't believe. He just stood there, tottering 
huddled as if he would like to be behind something, aw 
from whatever it was that was tearing at the little | 
that remained in him. 

I don’t know how long I stood there in a kind 
trance watching this nightmare, but when finally I s 
\ugustus topple over in the road, I really awok 
“\fommy!” I velled, “Mommy!” with the same insu 
portable anguish that had been in me when I realiz 
for the first time that my left leg was always going to! 
a couple of inches too short. “Mommy! He’s killed hin 

Mother sat up with a jerk, but without waiting to ¢ 
plain I dashed downstairs. There was Augustus, Iv 
in the road, an insentient heap of dusty, blood-cak 
feathers. Oscar was still standing by, as if dazed by! 
victory, not understanding that it was over and that! 
now at last was king of the roost. I couldn’t even 


angry with him for what he'd done to Augustus It 
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jole thing was too much for me. I knelt in the dust 
ide the dead bird and cried aloud. 
several sleepy-eyed people came running out on the 
iorch, dragging bathrobes about them, staring, exclaim- 
and some appeared at the windows. When they 
alized what had happened, | heard relieved sighs and 
wyghter. Mother was standing in the window calling for 
me to come back in. 
“Well, look at that,” 
dinnv devil did him in after all. Can you beat it?” 


I heard some one say. “That 


“I told you.” 

“Well, boy, pay me. In spades.” 

| knelt there crying, feeling as if I'd never be able to 
gop crying, never again as long as I lived. Then Grace 
me. She was kneeling in the road beside me. Her hair 
vas mussed and frizzy, and she was wearing a flamboy- 
int red wrapper. “Don’t cry, Leigh,” she said. “Don’t.” 

[ was glad to have her there, but I couldn’t stop cry- 
ing. All I could do was to wail bitterly, ““He’s dead. He 
killed him.” 

“Leigh,” Grace said. ““Leigh. Come on. Don’t take it 
hard.” 

I sobbed uncontrollably. 

“Come on, cheer up, honey,” she said. “It’s not so 
terrible to be dead.” 

I looked at her, so shocked that I forgot to crv. 

“Sure.” Grace said. “‘He’s better off dead. He couldn’t 
have gone back now, could he?” 

No. he couldn’t have. Even I had realized that. 

“But I was going to take him away,” I said, sobbing 
again. “He would have got better.” 

Grace shook her head. “It wouldn’t have done any 
good. This is where he belonged. Come on,” she urged, 


putting her arm around me, “snap out of it, honey. 


We're all going to get it some day, and Augustus got his 


in a fair fight. with his boots on. That’s a good way to 


lie, isn’t it? Better than having vour neck wrung.” 
No way seemed a good way to die, but I saw what 


Grace meant, and it did make me feel just a litule better. 


“Well him a grand 


give 


“Come on.” Grace said. 


the best.” 








Then Mother came between us saying something like, 
“If you don’t mind - ™ 

Grace got up and stood a minute, not looking at 
Mother or me, dusting her hands off slowly one against 
the other, as if she were thinking about something, or else 
just didn’t know what else to do with them; then she 
walked away, without saying anything. 

Mother took me upstairs and spoke with irritable 
tenderness: “Now aren't you ashamed of yourself, a big 


A silly old 


rooster. He probably deserved just what he got.” 


boy, making such a fuss about nothing? 


That didn’t help any. Grace’s words had, and I was 
anxious to see her again and talk to her about it some 
more. But I didn’t get a <¢ hance to talk to her again. Walk- 
ing down the road a little later, I saw a maroon flash go 
by; some one turned to wave. It was Grace. The car 
slowed momentarily, and I started to run toward it, but 
Grace turned back to the man at the wheel, and the 
car shot forward. That was the last I saw of her 

For a long time I couldn’t get Augustus out of my 
mind. Sometimes I wanted to crv aloud when I thought 
of him standing there, huddled and shivering under the 
summer house. Sometimes the remembrance of it filled 
the whole landscape of my thought, and everything else 
in the world seemed insignificant. But I was eight and a 
half then, and I grew up. It’s just a cock fight now, 
natural law, etc. Only sometimes the music comes back 
I hear things, troubling things, echoes of something deep 
and timbred and lost—of which the natural law, or 


call the natural law, is only one horn note, 


what we 
fateful and mysterious. 

I haven't always felt uniformly appreciative about 
the quality of the music, of course. ’ve thought it pretty 
like the time I stood in 


lousy music at times, in fact 


the road watching that car shoot away from me, not 
understanding, hurt, and the times I’ve thought of it 
since when I’ve understood. There have been times when 
I wanted to jump up and yell my head off about how 
lousy it was, how it was just a lot of noise, brutal, cheap, 
empty noise. But that’s a mistake. It’s great music. Al- 


ways when it’s past you know it was great music. 








The Antioch Expermnent 


C. A. HOLLATZ 


One of the country’s boldest experimental colleges takes stock of itself fifteen 
years after the rebirth of the ideas of its founder, Horace Mann 


FTER almost a century of near-oblivion the name 

of Horace Mann is again beginning to command 
public attention. Vaguely catalogued by the layman as 
the “Father of the American Public School,” Mann ac- 
complished in a life-span of sixty-three years at least two 
very definite things. He rejuvenated the Massachusetts 
public schools and through them the schools of the na- 
tion; and he was the initial president and presiding genius 
of Antioch College, probably the first “experimental” 
college in the United States. 

Public schools everywhere will celebrate the centennial 
year 1937, the hundredth anniversary of the year in 
which Mann became Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. In accepting this post, newly 





The Mann tradition still persists on the campus 


created by the legislature through the effort of Mann 
and his friends, he gave up a lucrative legal practice for 
a pittance of $1,500 a year, unmitigated hard work, and 
general misunderstanding. 

Mann at this time was forty-one years old, with a gif 
for language and the courage of his convictions. His haiy 
was white from the shock of the death of his young wif 
five years before; and her death had also left him emo- 
tionally unstable, super-sensitive, and subject to periods 
of deep gloom. He had a spiritual need of self-sacrifice, 
and of driving himself to exhaustion. Without this par- 
ticular spur it is doubtful if any man could have accom. 
plished what he did during the next eleven years. 

In the eleven years of his secretaryship, Mann crusaded 
tirelessly for better schoolhouses, more intelligent and 
better-trained teachers, normal schools in whi h thes 
teachers might be prepared, good school libraries, ade- 
quate textbooks, instruction free from sectarianism, and 
methods and materials based to some degree on the 
child’s own nature and interests. 

Valuable as these separate contributions were, mor 
valuable by far was Mann’s educational philosophy. Ti 
him education was the most important, the noblest oc 
cupation in the world, because education was the prin 
tool toward that “accelerating improvability of the rac 
in which he so ardently believed. And rightly direct 
education, especially for the masses, was, he felt, vital t 
a democracy. It was not by accident that the topic “T! 
Function of Education in a Democracy” was chosen fi 
the Horace Mann Centennial Conference at Antioc! 
this autumn, an event which formally opens the natior 
wide celebration of the Mann centennial vear. 

Mann’s acceptance in 1853 of the presidency of tl 
newly founded Antioch College in the backwoods 
Southwestern Ohio has commonly been regarded as 
minor incident in the life of a great man. His frien 
looked upon it at the time as madness. And six yt 
later, when he died, many a man would have called t 
results of his labors a failure. Yet he did not fail. Spar 
but six years to do for higher education what he h 
done for the public schools in eleven, in an institut 
which was bankrupt before it even began, Mann at leas 
established a tradition so strong that some seventy ¥¢ 
later it could effloresce in a new educational bloom 
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In method, Mann at Antioch was not an originator 
but a synthesizer, bringing together into one unified whole 
the scattered educational inspirations of his contempo- 
raries. The Antioch of 1853 was a symposium of the 
advanced educational ideas of that day: complete co- 
education (there were several “lady professors” who had 
full rank), no educational discrimination between races, 
the importance of health and of physical exercise, the in- 
troduction of the natural sciences, hygiene, and the first 
teacher-training courses into the curriculum, opposition 
to the spirit of competition in study and to the spirit of 
sectarianism in religion, some measure of student respon- 
sibility in matters of conduc t, and the then new idea of 
elec tive courses. 

Just as Mann’s chief contribution to the cause of pub- 
lic-school education was not the detail of his reforms but 








The cooperative plan has grown and widened in scope, the students alternating pe riods of work and stud y. Facts learned 


in the classroom and laboratory find application in commercial jobs with employers scatter d through twenty states 


their underlying philosophy, so again his chief contribu- 
tion to higher education through Antioch was not these 
specific ideas nor even the synthesis of them so much as 
the basic principle from which they sprang. That prin- 
ciple was the firm conviction that education does not 
concern the mind alone, but the body and the moral 
nature as well. Mann stated this belief very fully in his 
inaugural address at Antioch, and his last public words at 
Antioch betray the same unwavering bent: “Be ashamed 
to die,” he told the graduating class of 1859, “until you 
have won some victory for humanity.” 

This central tenet of Mann’s creed that higher edu- 
cation should properly concern the whole individual and 
not the mind alone became the corner stone of a new 
educational faith fifteen vears ago, embodied in the An- 


Arthur E. Morgan 


tioch College reorganized by 
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President Morgan, like President Mann, was a syn- 
thesizer. From the University of Cincinnati he borrowed 
the cooperative plan of work and study, changing, how- 
ever, its emphasis and scope; he gathered into a whole 
the current but diverse ideas of survey courses, compre- 
hensive examinations, autonomous or self-directed study, 
intramural athletics replacing varsity, the honor system, 
the faculty advisory system, a broad required-course pro- 
gram, and a closely knit community social life. He set up 
a physical organization embodying all these features 
which is still unique in American college administration. 

The Antioch plan has now been in operation for some 
fifteen years. How has it stood the test? Is it accomplish- 
ing its original objectives? Does the plan have a perma- 
nent future, either at Antioch College or in American 
higher education? 

Measured crudely by materialistic standards, the re- 
organized Antioch has been a success. From 1921 to the 
present time, approximately $2,700,000 has been given by 
friends of the college. With this money the original col- 
lege buildings have been renewed, and Antioch’s modest 
but reasonably adequate facilities improved. The value 
of the physical plant has increased five times since 1921. 
The enrollment has grown from 78 to 700. The college 
faculty and staff have increased nearly fourfold. The col- 
lege budget, which stood at an annual $15,000 fifteen 
years ago, is now $400,000. The success of an educa- 
tional institution, however, can hardly be measured by 
such criteria. Education is obviously not a matter of 
physical plant, of growth, or of prestige. The question is: 
How have the basic ideas of the Antioch plan measured 
up to the vision of its founder? 

The cooperative plan of work and study is the most 
outstanding feature of the Antioch program. This plan 
was originally designed to give the student some experi- 
ence of reality, which was regarded as an indispensable 
part of a liberal education; to help him find that calling 
in which he could release his energy with the greatest 
satisfaction to himself and to society; and, incidentally, 
to help him finance in some measure his college career. 

Basically, this original conception has not changed. 
Today the chief aims of the cooperative program are 
still educational and vocational, in the order named; the 
plan also helps students bear part of the expense of an 
admittedly not inexpensive education, but this advantage 
is a by-product. It is impossible to “work one’s way” 
completely through Antioch on the cooperative plan. 

Originally the cooperative program was set up as a 
local device, confined to a limited number of employers 
in the Miami Valley. The college also planned to estab- 
lish a series of self-supporting industries offering co- 
operative employment on the Antioch campus itself. This 
latter scheme never got fully under way. Before capital 
for such a venture could be raised, outside employers 
showed themselves quite willing to absorb the Antioch 
student supply. 

Three of these original projects are worth mentioning, 
however, not because they have been a source of employ- 
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A feminine version of the abo 

ment to cooperatve students, except to a very limited 
extent, but because they have proven successful busines 
ventures. The Antioch shoe project, the bronze foundn 
and hybrid seed-corn project —each of these was the 
outgrowth of significant scientific research, usually con 
sidered the special prerogative of the large university 
Research flourishes, however, in at least one small college 
Seven years ago Antioch was spending $500 a year for 
this purpose. Now eight major research projects requitt 
an expenditure of $85,000 per year, and it is the hop 
of the college to finance itself, at least in part, from such 
income. 

The willingness of the employers to absorb more stt- 
dents changed another conception of the reorganizing 
group. Originally, students were to be encouraged t 
establish small business ventures for themselves. Actually, 
from the very beginning the majority of Antioch student 
have tended to line up with the organization of the bus: 
ness world as it stands, entering ventures that have a 
ready been established. While this development was mor 
or less inevitable, it represents——to those who do 0 


worship size and business as such some grounds for 
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jid criticism of the plan. It denotes perhaps a certain 





sri of regimentation, an unwillingness to take chances, 
shat may not so much be characteristic of Antioch youth 





<of the American youth of today as a whole. 

The cooperative plan has shown a tendency to spread 
eographically . Of Antioch’s 116 cooperative employers 
juring the first year of the plan, 115 of them were in 
Ohio. Today the college has more than three hundred co- 
erating employers, located in twenty states. The swing 
has been toward a greater variety of jobs, better jobs, 
ind fewer jobs with any one employer. 


That employers are 
mong Antioch students is shown by the fact that over 


finding recruitable personnel 
half the members of each graduating class acc ept po- 
tions in firms with which they have had cooperative 


experience, or with which the college has cooperative 





onnections. Even at the depression’s lowest ebb, go per 
ent of the Antioch alumni had jobs. The vocational 
tability resulting from the plan is suggested by the fact 
that although a little over half of the students change 
ometime during their college course from the vocational 
hoice they expressed on entrance, nine-tenths of them 
ontinue after graduation in the general vocational direc- 
tion which they finally chose in college. 

Immediate goals in the further development of the co- 
operative plan at Antioch include a closer correlation, 
both educationally and vocationally, between the stu- 
dent’s cooperative job experiences and his academic pro- 
cram. A second goal in the working out of the coopera- 
tive plan is greater precision in the use of this instrument 
Antioch has long since ceased to feel that any job will 
give any student valuable experience, and is trving to fit 
the individual student with the job that will best meet 





his personal and vocational needs. Vocationally, the col- 
lege recognizes the need for more long-term planning, so 
that the student’s cooperative experience may be increas- 





uted ingly progressive and less haphazard. 
ness In the main, Antioch feels that the cooperative pro- 
dry gram has justified itself with both emplover and college 





Brahms and Beethoven in the out-of-doors 
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Much remains to be done in the way of increased pre- 
cision and refinement, but the basic idea appears to be 
sound. Its one great limitation as an educational device, 
the one handicap it can probably never entirely over- 
come, is that like so much of life it is in part a com- 
promise. It can probably never be perfect because it rep- 
resents a tension between the interests of the business 
world on the one hand, and those of the academic world 
on the other. All education more or less faces the same 
problem, but at Antioch the issue is at least clear-cut. 

What of the academk program? Antioch is, after all. 
a liberal-arts college, with a liberal-arts aim. Is this aim 
being fulfilled? 

In the main, yes. As measured for the last four years 
by the annual American Council on Education tests, the 
academic achievement of Antioch students is consistently 
higher than the general college average. In the spring of 
1933 these tests were given to the students who were half 
way through their college course. The same tests were 
given at 134 colleges to more than 10,000 students. The 
Antioch average score in every subject was well above 
the average score of the whole group; in fact, in eight out 
of twelve rankings, it was in the highest ten per cent. 
In the poorest result, Antioch dropped only to nineteenth 
place from the top. In general science it ranked third. 

In the tests given to freshmen in the fall of 1934, the 
Antioch freshman class made scores comparable to the 
scores earned by Antioch freshmen in previous years, 
ranking the college among the top five per cent of 240 
participating colleges. 

Many members of the Antioch faculty feel that during 
the reorganization of the college an opportunity was 
missed for significant experimentation with new curricu- 
lum forms. The new academic wine was poured into the 
same old bottles of credits and grades and daily assign- 
ments, of required courses and formal class attendance 
The trend of academic thinking at Antioch now seems 
to be away from measurement of the student by his prog- 
ress through a certain amount of course material, to the 
more adult conception of measurement by achievement. 
\ step toward this end was the adoption in 1929 of the 
comprehensive examination, both field and general, the 
main purpose of which is to test the student’s actual col- 
lege achievement and his ability to correlate what he has 
learned. Under President Algo D. Henderson’s adminis- 
tration it seems likely that academic experimentation will 
be somewhat accelerated, and that more of an attempt 
will be made to make the formal measurements of grades 
and credit-hours conform to a better standard of intel- 
lectual progress 

A fundamental paradox of Antioch academic life has 
long been the required-course program on the one hand, 
and the constant trend towards individualization, flexi- 
bility, and autonomy on the other. Antioch probably has 
more required courses, especially in the natural sciences, 
than any other liberal-arts college in the country. A nota- 
ble omission is a foreign-language requirement. 


The educational tendency of (continued on page 41 
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E HAD PULLED ourselves out of 


bed by four-thirty and were on 


the road by five, after a cup of coffee 
apiece from a thermos. It was our sev- 
enth day out from New York, and Los 
Angeles was only a day ahead that is 
if we made our quota of 350 miles by 
night. Still loggy with sleep, but grateful 
for the rush of air against our faces, we 
fled over the flat Arizona landscape 
while the sun lighted up a million extra 
burners and brought the desert air up 
from a mere 90 degrees to its usual day- 
time average of 120. Looking dully into 
the dazzling baking distance, | mumbled 
of having read about the beautiful color- 
ng of the desert in the early morning 
light. But the only answer to this was a 
grunt from Ed and something about the 
beauties of nice cold glasses of beer from 
Anne and Nancy. Then we got to think- 
ing about the heat and became silent 
again. About nine we changed over and 
I took the wheel, and this shifting about 
limbered us up and reminded us 
hadn’t had any breakfast. Although we 
had passed nothing but a couple of cars 


we 


for over an hour, we immediately started 
a lookout for a place to eat. At the end 
of ten minutes we were starved and in- 
side of half an hour we 
were suffering horribly. Then, about 
eleven, there was a small speck on the 


were sure we 


horizon which grew and grew in a few 
minutes into a couple of brightly painted 
frame buildings leaning against each 
other and surmounted by a gigantic 
neon sign, still blazing feebly in the sun, 
which announced that we were ap- 
proaching Lots’ Desert Bar-B-Q Din1 
AND Dance RaNncu. 

We crawled out of the car, shook off 
clouds of fine yellow dust, and went 
through a fancy plaster portal into the 
Dine and Dance Ranch. At first we 
were sun-blinded, but after a moment 
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Dine and Dance Ranch 


CREIGHTON PEET 


the four of us found ourselves alone with 
the wreckage of what must have been a 
pretty thorough-going party. The half- 
dozen enamel-topped tables were alive 
with empty bottles, glasses, half-eaten 
sandwiches, saucers of cigarette butts. 
and crumpled paper napkins. A necktie 
trailed from the edge of one table. and 
over by the cigarette slot machine the 
remains of a compact made a big pow- 
dery spludge. Down one side of the room 
ran a counter, or bar. We plopped our- 
selves on stools and waited for the coun- 
terman. But he did not appear. For a 
long, long time nobody at all appeared 

not until we had banged on the bot- 
tles, whistled, and shouted “Hello!” and 
“Service!” times. Then. 
from the back room, we could hear th 


a good many 


creaking of bedsprings and some mum- 
bled ( ursing, and a few sec onds later two 
dance-hall girls straight out of an old 
Charlie Chaplin comedy groped their 
way in, blinking and furious. I suppose 
the proper modern term for them would 
be hostesses, but although their platinum 
blood-red finger nails be- 


heads and 


longed to our marvelous age, the heavy 
eye-shadow around their eyes, and their 
frowzy, bespangled, knee-length evening 
dresses belonged back with Chaplin, Bill 
Hart, the early Westerns. After 


glancing bitterly at us. they turned with 


and 


one accord to a big aluminum pitcher 


and poured themselves a couple of 


glasses of water apiece without even 


consulting us. 


After this they made futile efforts 
toward pulling themselves together, 
hoisting their shoulder straps, fluffing 


their hair, and patting their noses with 
ratty powder puffs, while squinting in a 
mirror on the wall behind the celluloid 
cake cover. The one in the red dress cut 
very low in front then turned around 
and resignedly dealt us four paper nap- 
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kins and, without even attempting a 
stage smile, asked what we wanted. 
We said something about breakfast 


and coffee, but she stopped us trium- 
phantly with the news that there was no 
sandwiches,” she 


coffee. “Combination 


suggested defiantly, ““and what will you 
have to drink ou 
“Ts the beer nice and cold?” 
“Beer? Sure, the beer’s O.K.” 
At this the one in the yellow 
who had relapsed to the far end of the 


dress, 


counter and was leaning on her elbows. 
staring at us blankly. came to life. “Hey, 
Pearl.” she called. 

Both of our 
the far end of the counter, rattled bot- 


“come look here.” 
hostesses then retired to 


tles, and held a long whispered confer- 
ence with their heads in the electric re- 
Pear] back, vi- 
ciously slammed out slices of bread on a 
and the 
cnormous sandwiches I have ever seen, 


frigerator. Then came 


board, defiantly made most 


each one bulging with Swiss cheese, 


ham, and many, many tablespoonfuls 
of mayonnaise. Meanwhile Lois, shuf- 
fling in bedroom slippers, was clattering 








the bottles and glasses on the tables be- 
hind us, cleaning up, we supposed. 

The beer was a long time coming, and 
we were up to our ears in mayonnaise 
when Anne poked me in the ribs. I fol- 
lowed her eyes to the mirror behind the 
cake cover and saw Lois, hostess and 
Prop. of the Dine and Dance, moving 
sleepily about from table to table, assem- 
bling our beers from the remaining drib- 
blets in the bottoms of glasses and bot- 
tles. Once, much to her exasperation, she 
carelessly poured in a water-logged ciga- 
rette end, but she fished this out with a 
finger and went on to the next table. I 
nudged the others and whispered, “Don’t 
drink the beer,” just as Lois rounded the 
end of the counter and came toward us 
with four glasses of warm, headless beer 
on a smeary tray. 

Ed and Nancy, who had not had the 
benefit of the mirror, held up their beers 
to the light, sniffed it, made faces at 


us, and were about to try it when they 
caught our looks of horror and put their 
glasses down in some annoyance. We 
were conscious of the close scrutiny of 
our hostesses and felt oddly unable to 
complain. Whether it was sympathy for 





realization that 


the 
there was no more beer anyway, or a 


their hangovers, 
fear of bodily harm, I don’t know. But 
we needn’t have been so delicate, for 
just as Ed, inspecting his glass, pulled a 


a fork, 


fragment of cigarette out with 


there was an explosion of 
both the girls. It wasn’t v 
was all they were capabk 


‘ughter from 
ry loud. but it 
ol. Perhaps we 
should have been mad. But we felt silly 
ridiculously silly. They didn’t do any. 
thing or make any gesture 0 
They just stayed at the { 
room, grinning and gigelin: 


f apology 
rend of th 
: : and Whisper. 
ing, while we sat there stupidly with fou 
empty plates and four glasses of warn 
flat beer, as if hypnotized. Then | thr 
sandwiches 
and we all got up and fled. As the — 


down some money for th 


door banged behind us and we stumble 
down the three or four steps to the road 
I caught sight of something bright a, 
nickel-plated lying in the dust. | pic . 
it up and polished it on my sleeve. Ity 
a star-shaped shield and in elegant Je 
tering bore the single word Sper; 
sack in the Dine and Dance we cou! 
still hear laughter and Pearl saying 


“Didja see the tall guy’s face?” 


A Race of Rootless Women 


Rootless Woman without 


permanent home or neighbors. Yet I 


AM a 


cannot remember the time when a sim- 
ple house on a tree-shaded street has not 
seemed to me the most beautiful thing 
in the world. I cannot choose a Christ- 
mas card that isn’t a winter edition of 
John Howard Payne’s humble cottage, 
and the sight of a Currier 
“American Homestead” in a 
enth Street window makes me eager to 


and Ives 


Fifty-sev- 


exe hange the highest-bred lobster served 
in New York 
Grandmother’s kitchen. Yet since I have 
been married I have never once had a 


eoe cooked in 


for one egg 


real home. 

At the age of four, my Sunday-school 
teacher asked me to choose a song to sing 
at the Children’s Day exercises in the vil- 
lage church. Its wording I have forgot- 
ten, except that it began, “I was a wan- 
dering sheep.” When in later years, I re- 
visited the tiny community which was the 
scene of my first public appearance, one 
or two ancient relatives laughed rem- 
iniscently over that occasion. “Funny,” 
they said, “for a dear little girl such as 
you were to ¢ hoose a song like that.” 

Funny? Yes! But also prophetic. For 
ever since my marriage, my fate has 


JANE REITELL 


been that of a Daughter of Hagar, wan- 
dering in the wilderness, looking for a 
place she might call home. 

The early years of my life were spent 
in the type of neighborhood which many 
of my generation love to remember. It 
consisted of a few pleasant houses clus- 
tered around a church and school, with 
a store, a mill, and a blacksmith shop 
Many of the inhabitants had 


lived in the town, or on nearby farms 


( lose by. 


for generations, and most of them were 
related. If blood, they 
were bound together by their utter de- 


not related by 
pendence upon each other in the crises 
of life, for there were few trains and no 
automobiles to connect them with the 
outside world. Every able-bodied woman 


When 
Grandmothe1 


Was of eCnormous 
Aunt Mary 
Mother took turns caring for her, and 


importance. 
was ill, and 
baking pies or cookies for her family. 
When a new baby was born, Aunt Sally. 
who lived alone, went to stay with the 
mother until she was well again. A hard- 
working, self-contained community 

equipped by necessity to take care of its 
own fundamental needs of body, mind, 
and soul from birth until death. Simple, 
yet with an 


provincial, unglamorous 
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ordered permanence about it for whi 
all the fluid glitter of modern life cam 
compensate, 


We left Grandfather’s home wher 


Was six, amid, it is no exaggeration t 
say, the tearful farewells of our kin ar 
neighbors. Summers, my family allov 


me to return to the old brick hous 
j 


smelled faintly of well-seasoned 


and Spicy cooking, and which housed t 
but 


indigestible pleasant family 


unions. In such manner, the psycl 
gists might say, was I conditioned | 
childhood experiences to become 


acute lover of home and large f 
relationships. At any rate, reproducit 
this atmosphere was what | planned t 
do in later life. 


At the 


fore the war, my middle-cla 


time of marriage, shortly | 


SS world st 
intact 


presented an appearance to t 


casual observer. The lurid insigni 
chain stores had not yet replaced | 
names of solid citizens along the m 


streets. Factories were local enterprs 


financed large ly by local apit il. Thoug 
industrial opportunites called many 
the young men to distant cities, a lar 


proportion of them remained to cal 


on family and business traditions in the 
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own home towns. Unless a girl married 
Methodist minister, she had a fairly 
ad chance of remaining in one local- 
y all her life. Secure in the belief that 
ay husband was established for life, I 
ounted among my most cherished wed- 
ing gifts several valuable antiques 
shich were to furnish the Early Amer- 
can Farmhouse that was the ideal House 
Beautiful of twenty-five years ago. De- 
rived of their rightful destiny these 
fmily relics have more than matched 
their value in moving bills, and have at- 
t mpted to dignify everything from the 
solden-oak wilderness of a Philadelphia 
row to the steel and marbleized brittle- 
ness of an ultra-modern apartment. 
For, since my marriage twenty years 
wo, we have made eight major moves. 
That is, we have moved eight times with 
the chance of permanency, and it has 
vemed worth-while to pack up and take 
along everything from Grandmother's 
bureau to the electric sweeper. During 
that twenty years, just once have I lived 
-briefly -—in a house that could rouse 
anv echo of “Home, Sweet Home” in 


house in a lush Pennsylvania valley that 
| made into a beautiful picture by be- 
coming painter and wall-paper hanger, 
and hunting 
sround for miles around. We moved 
into it at the time the old shrubberies 


visiting every antique 


were beginning to blossom. We left it be- 
fore the dahlias which I had _ planted 
were in bloom. And just once have I 
stayed long enough in one place to be- 
come an integral part of a community 
which viewed with regret my departure 
Never could I 


an old-fashioned home 


to another city. attain 
what I desired 
ind an ingrown social life at the same 
time. 

The closest I this 


ichievement was in the latter place, a 


ever came _ to 
large Middle-Western city whose indus- 
try-scarred hills and soot-stained suburbs 
With 


cream-colored paint and sunny wall- 


were repellent with ugliness. 
paper, I managed a miracle in the dark 
interior of our ugly, standardized house. 
and by exposing myself to various social 
contacts, | experienced a sense of bhe- 
longing that brought deep satisfaction. 
But this pleasure had its balance of 
pain, and when we moved at the end of 
eight years, I knew the poignancy of 
homesickness. I learned then that when 
one enters into a group spirit too heart- 
ily, it hurts too much to leave. And I 
decided never again to be exposed to 
such which 
would bieed when they were broken. 


agony by growing roots 


Since then, instead of cultivating the 
soil to which I am transplanted, I have 
cultivate detachment. 
This does not mean that I have not en- 


been forced to 
joyed the advantages peculiar to each 
of the three cities where we have lived 
more recently. But I have had to learn 
to maintain a temporary point of view 
that is a defense against the most gra- 
cious environment, and engage in activi- 
ties that are personal rather than grega- 
rious. For example, wherever I go now 
I study music and attend concerts, in- 
stead of becoming part of the inner cir- 
cle of some musical organization. The 
first activity, which is purely personal, 
builds up fortifications against loneli- 
ness. The second, which knits one into 
a group, exposes one to loneliness if one 
happens to be the unfortunate type of 
individual who is slow in forming social 
ties, but whose ties are of steel rather 
tinsel, and therefore hard to 
As a further guard against the 
for have 
stopped hunting for a vine and fig tree 


than of 
break. 
propensity homesickness, I 
of my own to cultivate, and, in self-de- 
fense, have yielded to the impersonal 
comfort of apartment houses. In this way 
I have managed so that the last three 
uprootings have been almost painless, 
and also have proved to be shock ab- 
sorbers which, a year ago, slid us smooth- 
ly into New York. 

New York was inevitable. The mod- 
ern concentration and centralization of 
industry and business have meant that 
promotion of employees carries with it 
the necessity of moving to major plants, 
or supervisors are transferred from a 
plant in one state to another hundreds 
or even thousands of miles away. This 
is particularly prevalent among the tech- 
nicians and key men of industry and of 


business, most of whom are university- 





trained men. In this category are thou- 
sands of 
analysts, physicists, chemists, and fac- 


statisticians, engineers, trade 
tory and chain-store managers. Tracing 
back find that 


they have been drawn through smalle1 


these individuals, you 
communities to the vortex of the fun- 
nel that is New York. Sometimes thei 
stay is temporary. Oftener, especially if 
they are middle-aged, it is permanent. 
We are not likely to move again. My 
husband has become a member of a firm 
of industrial engineers whose offices ar 
in New York. He is away on prolonged 
trips, and I stand almost as good a 
chance of seeing him for brief periods 
in any one of a dozen localities situated 
along the main trunk lines of the East- 
ern railroads, as I do here. Now is my 
opportunity to pick out a place which 
he can reach over an occasional week- 
end, buy my home of dreams on a tree- 
shaded street, and dig in. 
But I shall not do it! 
know what place to choose. If we re- 


I should not 


turned to either of the two small towns 
in which my husband and I grew up 
we should be desperately disillusioned. 
They have become mere filling stations 
along the highway, depending on the 
stream of traffic for their life blood. On 
the neighboring hills the buildings of 
our ancestral farms stand abandoned, 
mute ghosts of a plenteous past. Ther 
would be no friends for ourselves and 
our daughter, no neighbors who shared 
our intellectual interests. Education has 
drawn away the ambitious young peo- 
ple. The “opportunities” of large centers 
have taken the cream from the smaller 
villages and towns and left only the 
skim milk. 

Even in the middle-sized cities wher 
the high, | 
should be lonely. There would not be 
enough of my own kind. My detached 


point of view, my lack of fervid interest 


Intelligence Quotient is 


in local affairs, would cause me to br 
by the first 
families who, by 
in their hereditary en- 


distrusted descendants of 


choice or by chance. 
have remained 
vironment. Such people often find an 
exaggerated importance in what, to the 
cosmopolite, is no longer of much impor- 


are likely to think 


life is the cor- 


tance. Moreover, they 
that their static 
rect way, and both dislike and distrust 


wavy of 


the newcomer whose Lares and Penates 
are a bit worn from travel. No, I shall 
remain here where, amid the heteroge- 
neous pepulation of New York, ther 
are so many of me. 

Now I live in a tenth-floor apartment 
in the heart of the city. When my daugh- 





ter goes away to college next year, my 
husband and I are planning to dispose 
of our dining-room furniture, and move 
into an apartment hotel. So almost the 
last vestige of old-fashioned housekeep- 
ing, the family dining-room, will disap- 


pear. I lead a pleasant, desultory life 


AST FALL when I told my mother 
father that I 
have a baby, their joy was distinctly 
moderate. When 
heard the news, they greeted it with 
well-tempered enthusiasm. I was de- 
lighted, but, I was told, I should be 


and was going to 


my intimate friends 


worried. How did we dare to bring a 
child into a world where steel could go 
down to 97? Didn’t we know that mod- 
should harvested a 
savings account of ten thousand dollars 


ern parents have 


and be assured of an income of at least 


three thousand dollars a before 


they ever achieved parenthood? 
When I had a miscarriage, they were 


year 


even more out-spoken. It was just as 
well, they told me consolingly. Children 
were a source of constant anxiety from 
the moment of their birth. Look at the 
Whitneys’ son, mentally deficient and 
morally degenerate. Look at the Mc- 
Cabes’ daughter, who spoiled her social 
career by marrying the garage mechanic. 

No one can say I haven’t been warned, 
but I still hope to have, not one child, 
but two or three, and I hope I shall 
worry! 

About what? Certainly I shan’t worry 
about those four years in college that 
my friends consider so necessary. I 
have seen too many children sent to col- 
the 


who 


tremendous sacrifice on 
children 


lege at a 
their 
had no aptitude or desire for an educa- 


part of parents - 
tion beyond high school. On the other 
hand, I have seen five children in one 
family, my husband’s, earn their own 
college degrees, and a self-education in 
the bargain. If my children want an 
education, they'll get it. I don’t worry 
about that. 

I hope I worry about their cagerness 
and curiosity, their hunger to learn 
about the geological 


not necessarily 


structure of the Grand Canyon or the 


which is envied by some of my too-busy 
friends, for I have plenty of time to fol- 
low up my own particular interests. Yet 
I am haunted by the convictions that 
the ancient female birthright of build- 
ing up a home in the midst of some 
community, and of becoming a neces- 


I Hope I Worry 
ANONYMOUS 


first manuscripts in Anglo-Saxon, but 
about anything and everything that is 
not superficial and obvious. 

I shan’t worry about problems of 
sexual and social adjustment, but I hope 
I worry about my children’s respect for 
other people and their refusal to exploit 
others for their own pleasure or profit. I 
hope I worry about their being social 
and gregarious animals and, above all, 
about being tolerant and quick to un- 
derstand others. I hope I get a few gray 
hairs when my son talks about Jews or 
Roman Catholics as if they were men 
from Mars, strange and unpleasant and 
“impossible.” I hope I stay awake at 
night when my daughter says of a class- 
mate, “She’s all right, but her father’s a 
motorman.” And when they begin to 
measure success and failure by the pos- 
(“Mother, they have 

I hope I lose my 


session of things 
three Packards!” 
appetite! 

I hope I worry about my children’s 
false standards, their jingoism, their mil- 
itarism, and their irreverence. It won't 
bother me a bit if they join a church 
other than ours, or refuse to go to Sun- 
day-school. I shan’t turn a hair over a 
slight touch of atheism or agnosticism. 
But I hope I worry about that blindness 
and deafness of the heart which holds 
reverence for nothing and can be left 
unmoved by mystical experiences. 

I hope I worry about a passion for 
money, that false standard based on per- 
sonal exploitation of others. When my 
son tells me with bated breath that the 
father of his new acquaintance makes 
a hundred thousand a year, I hope my 
heart will sink. If the question as to how 
that money is earned doesn’t trouble or 
even interest him, I hope I shall not be 
too feeble or infirm to smack him prop- 
erly. He'll want money, I imagine, be- 
cause he is an American. But I'll worry 
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sary unit in that commu 
sold away from me. 

And frequently, in solemn momen 
hat histor, 


y of whoy 


I am given to wonderin: 
predicts for a race so m 
men and women have become a tribe of 
transient people. , 


about what he wants it for. He’l] want 
power, by the same token, but I'll hay 
anxious hours about the way he uses jt 

Perhaps — no, probably —a strang 
sea-change will come over me when th 
children for which I hope are actually 
mine. I may become so passionately jp- 
volved with them, as apart and distinct 
from the rest of the world, that it Wi 
matter terribly whether or not they be- 
long to the Junior League and the Hav 
vard Club. My hope of salvation lies jr 
the fact that | am my mother’s daughter 
She her 


taught me how it should be done! Sh 


worried about children, and 
integrity 


about our desire for honesty and pea 


cared about our personal 


and social justice. She worries to th 
day over the lack of judgment and b 
ance and wisdom we show in managing 
our lives. But I honestly believe that 
worries, not so much because we 

hers, and therefore should be happy ar 
wealthy and President of the Wome 


Club, but 


cause the decisions and conclusions 


because we are people: b 


which we arrive, the standards and pril 
ciples we embrace, are an influence 
the community. no matter how obscu 
our lives may be. 

I hope I worry about my childrer 
part of a new generation in a new wot 
as decisive factors, with millions of ot 
ers, in issues of war and peace, and 
the government of this country. I he 
that I and my husband worry so cons 
tently and generously and liberally t 
we do some thing about it; that our n 
night watches and sleepless dawns star 
us out ol complace nt sub irban pare! 
generat 


hood: that we, and all ou 


shall care so furiously about the 
we shall not live to see that we! 
quite relax into placidity 


I hope | have 


worry. 


And I ho} 


al baby 


y, has ber n 
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The Race ... Unsolved Mysteries ... Fifteen Men 


EDWIN C. HILL 


One of the country’s great reporters comments on the news of the month— 


wus that is often world-changing, sometimes unimportant, always interesting 





John Hamilton called 


MV: Joun D. M. Haminton sent 
1 / for his pet augur the other day 
nd asked him what about it. “Well,” 
said the wizard, “the figures up to date 
show 305 for the Governor, but I’m go- 
ng to discount that 
rock bottom. When the numbers go up 
m the night of the third of November, 


here’s the way they'll read 


and give you the 


‘Landon, 283 
electoral votes; Roosevelt, 246 * You can 
bank on that.” And that is exactly what 
Those are 


figures that the Republican National 


Hamilton is doing. the inside 


Committee honestly believes will con- 
dense from this whole boiling pot of par- 
tisanship. 

On the basis of the closest mathemiati- 
based on half 


sectional polls and 


] ‘ 
Cal calculations. a doz n 


national or upon 
cross-section” surveys ordered by Ham- 
lton, they are sure of the following 
Maine, 5; New Hampshire, 4; 
Vermont, 3; Massachusetts, 17; Con 
necticut, 8: Rhode Island. cs Delaware, 
}; Maryland, 8; Kansas, 9: Colorado. 6: 
Nebraska, 7; Michigan, 19: New York 


7 


Slates: 


17; Pennsylvania, 36; New Jersey, 16; 
Indiana, 14; Illinois, 29; Ohio, 26; Min- 
nesota, 11; Iowa, 11; total, 283. 

All over the country wizards peep and 
And the truth is that all these 


wind point to Landon. 


mutter 
straws in the 
Something may be wrong somewhere, 
but there it is Literary D Lest, 


Roots. Hoozis, all of them. Most impor- 


Grass 


tant of all, because of the astonishing 
accuracy of its past pe rformances, is the 
poll being taken by the Literary D gest. 
he latest figures show Roosevelt begin- 
ning to catch up with Landon as more 
in from the South and the 


leads, but by a 


votes corm 
big cities. Landon still 
narrower Margin. 

The really significant thing in this very 
incomplete tabulation is the drift toward 
Roosevelt of those who voted for Hoover 

} 


in 1922, and the defection to Landon of 


those who supported Roosevelt four 


years ago. Just about twice as many have 


deserted the Roosevelt of 1932 as have 


turned to the Roosevelt of 1936. If that 


ratio is maintained, the current Great 
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, ’ 
Pom © .2 What do the straw vote 


j 
tell him? 


much 


I his 


experienced politician 


White Father is done for 
is certain; every 
that this writer has talked to believes it 
will be the closest r: Woodrow 
Wilson edged out Charles Evans Hughes, 
just twenty vears ago. The electoral vot 


ol New York alone 


determine the result. and that was so 


ice sSIMce 


will most probably 
fully comprehended by the Democrati 
strategists months ago that the Presi- 
dent himself begged Governor Lehman 
to reconsider his decision not to run for 
another term 

The fa 
take a 


the winner is amazing 


ct that it mav be necessary to 
photograph of the finish to name 
when one con 
siders just two propositions: one, the 
terrific defeat and demoralization of th 


tour 


Republican Party in the election of fc 


years ago, and two, the billions poured 


or another 
by the gifted spenders of the New Deal 
Yet, heve is the Grand Old Party full of 
fight and putting up a battle, to se 
Mike 


out in one form of largess 


which Jacobs would charge you 


$40 for a ringside seat 








With all of the contributions made by 
the Administration to one class or group 
or another, with all of the manifestly 
good works that occasionally meet the 
eye in this strange jumble of New Deal 
achievements, the Democratic cause is 
menaced by the feeling which has been 
steadily growing in the past two years 
that the party now in power is more of 
a radical-socialist party than the party 
of Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, and 
Wilson. There is apprehension that it 
is swinging to regimentation and collec- 
tivism, to the peril of individual enter- 
prise and liberty. And there is the fur- 
ther feeling that the Administration has 
been widely extravagant for the past 
four years and would be again if re- 
turned to power. And with all this goes 
the suspicion that true prosperity is be- 
ing delayed, perhaps frustrated, by the 
curious hostility displayed toward Big 
Business, rich men, and the successful 
generally. Almost daily Charley Michel- 
Du Rockefeller 


on the nose. Of course, this is soap-box 


son swats a Pont or a 
stuff, old in the days of Andy Johnson. 

And, of course, a lot of 
vented in the heat of partisanship. But 


it plays its little part in the formation 


nonsense is 


and solidification of class hatred, espe- 


cially in confused and nervous times 


like these. Very surely, it delays the res- 
toration of a solid and enduring pros- 


perity, because men so accused and at- 





<_ 


tacked are human and cannot summon 


confidence to extend their businesses 
and investments, productive of labor 
and wages, when so belabored. There is 
that 


vitality of America is bringing us back 


no doubt the natural vigor and 
to better times. But the happy days have 
been delaved and may be delayed much 
longer by this strange disposition to 
hunt down rich men. 

To hunt wealth, as Winston Church- 
ill once remarked, is not to capture 
commonwealth. This money-gathering, 
credit-producing animal, the million- 
aire, can not only walk, he can run. And 
when frightened, he can fly. And if his 
wings are clipped, he can dive or crawl. 
When in the end he is hunted down, 
nothing is left but a very ordinary indi- 
vidual apologizing volubiy for his mis- 
takes, and particularly for not having 


been able to get away. But meanwhile. 


confidence is shaken and enterprises a1 
chilled, and the 


upon public works with ever-growing ex- 


unemployed march out 


pense to the taxpayer, and with nothing 
more appetizing to take to their families 


} 


than the lee or the wing of what was 


once a millionaire. 


A Sea for the Victor 
England prepares an entire army corps 


with the most modern equipment to halt 


the bitter conflict of Jews and Arabs in 


More British troops leave for the Hol) Land,a holy land for Jeu and Arab alike 


and a battle-ground for both. To the 
-the Dead Sea. Into it the 


treasures 


‘ orld’s 
4 a alth 


victor will go one of the great 


desert poured its chemical 
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has 


her mandated state of | estine, T] 


clash derives, of cours 


rom ancient 
racial and religious hat: in what i 
| Arabs, Bur 
think, that , 
the prize of 
t is the hug 


to the Worl 


a holy land for both Jews 
it is interesting to note, | 
prodigious treasure will b 
the eventual victor, and th 
reservoir of wealth know: 
as the Dead Sea. 

For thousands of year Dead § 
has lain, bitter and unfriendly to huma 


beings. Until a little whil ¥O it Was a 


vs of Abr 


nothing liy 


worthless as it was in the d 
ham. Caravans avoided it: 
in its waters. But for thousands of Vears 
the River Jordan has poured into thar 


reat pool, forty-seven m long ar 


oO 


nine and a half miles widest. 
greater treasure than is loc] d up in 
the banks or in the gold reserves of 4} 


great nations immeasun 
Phe value of the Dead Sea today is foy 
times the wealth of the whole Unite 
States. It’s there in the form of magnesi 


hl], 
MY Preater 


and potash and other mineral salts with 


out which eliass, matches 


tton good 


ith 
HLICS COU 


and a thousand other nec 
hardly be manufactured at all. 

For thousands of years the River Jor. 
dan has been pouring these minerals int 
the Dead Sea, 


dred feet be low sea le Vel. ; 


which lies thirteen hun- 
catch-basir 


for thousands and millions of years for 


the chemical treasures of the desert, 4 
simple way was found to pump the brin 
of the Dead S Into ore shallow ba- 
sins; the sun does the rest tl rough evap- 


oration. The dry salts racked int 


and shipped wherever industry 


calls for them. A shiplo d came int 


Baltimore just the other day. The in- 


land sca ove? which the old prophets of 
Israel raised their voices in lamentatior 
now helps clothe farmer n Nebrask 


brown men in Asia, Cape Cod folks 


Fifteen Men 


There are fifteen living men whos 
combined riches would liquidate ever 
the national debt of the United States 
Oddly enough, only three of the nam 
are American Rockefeller, Ford, at 
Mellon. Richest of all the fifteen 


H.R. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. 01 
might say there are five Americans 
list of seventeen, and name both JohnD 
Rockefeller, Sr.. and John D.. |r., 
Henry Ford and Edsel Ford. But ine 
instance the fortune is a family holding 
Many years ago, so the late Ivy L 
told me, the elder Rockefeller, 


from business mbition 


retiring 


to ac hic ve hi 
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The Aga Khan races thor 


handed 


John close to seven hundre d million dol- 


living a century, over to son 
lars, retaining for himself barely enough 
to scrape along. And Ivy Lee remarked, 
n utter seriousness, “Why. I doubt if the 
old gentleman has a hundred million 
dollars to his name.” They have made 
good use of those millions, the Rockefel- 
lers. There’s the Rockefeller Institute, 
the huge endowments for science and 
medicine, a great hospital and health 
service in China, yellow fever stamped 
out almost everywhere and what a 
contrast between Colonial Williamsburg 
ind that amazing city within 
Rockefeller Center. 

As for the Fords. the ¢ Ider is stili ac- 


tive, though gradually re linquishing the 


a city, 


reins. Their motor plant is valued at sev- 


Colonial Williamsburg in | 


en hundred million, and the total of thei 
personal reckoned at half a 
billion. Henry still cherishes the search 


wealth is 
for early American objects, still buys a 


spinning wheel or a barn ‘vith equal 
There are two Mellons to con- 


sider, as well as a pair of Fords and a 


ardor. 


pai of Rockefellers. Together Andrew 
and William Mellon stagger along on 
half a billion, of which Andrew Mellon 
possesses four hundred million. Through 
secre- 


the vears. of course, the former 


tarv of the Treasury has amassed one of 


the world’s great collections of paintings, 
and in this respect Mellon greatly re- 
Clay Frick, 
and partner of Andrew Carnegie. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, however, 


Bv universal reckoning 
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sembles Henry 


must come first 


steelmaster 





ginia, medical re earch i? Veu Y rh 


the Nizam is worth at least one billion 
dollars. But it must be taken into account 
that an indestructible fortune — 
one that belongs to his house. His Ex- 
alted Highness. Lieutenant General Sir 
Mir Usman Ali Khan, Nizam of Hydera- 
bad. the richest man on earth, and thi 
most powerful potentate of Mohamme- 


his is 


dan India, has cight hundred tons of the 
yellow metal stacked up in the strong 
room of his palace — more gold than the 
Bank of England holds today. The stoop- 
master of 


thirteen million lives has so many dia 


shouldered. coffee-colore d 


monds, rubies, emeralds, and pearls that 
he could use a coal shovel to take them 
from the bins where they are stored. 
Still another Prince Aga 
Khan. In his Mohammedan realm he 


nabob 1S 








Haile Selassie has appealed to the League in 


and a willingness to ¢ 


ain. An utter inability to look facts in the face 


ro to any length to maintain the stupid status quo established at Versailles 


hav e ¢ harac terized the League since the day it Was whelped. Rev ently it admitted to its coun- 


sels a delegation from the “Empire of Ethiopia.” 
Phis, 
while Japan raped Manchuria, and while 


resentment and further menace to peace, 


Mussolini seized Ethiopia, 


fought for two bloody years. The truth is that the League, from the start, 


manship goes 


Allies over the 


harsh terms exacted by the 


did was t« keep out ot it. 


enjoys the veneration of forty million 
people; annually he receives as tribute 
his weight in gold. Since the Aga Khan 
is a very portly gentleman, scaling at 
least two hundred and fifty pounds, you 
can figure it out for yourself, with gold 
at $35 an ounce. His holiness is so au- 
thentic that even his bath water is bottled 
and sent out to India. The Aga Khan’s 
great interest is in racing thoroughbreds 
on French English tracks. Next 
comes the Tin King of the world, Senor 
Simon Patino of Bolivia. It doesn’t mat- 


and 


ter who you are or where you live; if 
you use tin in any form, you pay toll to 
Senor Patino. Senor Patino struck out it 
the early days and grabbed it all alone. 
3ending an ear to an ancient legend, 
scoffed at by others, Patino sold or mort- 
gaged his small possessions, borrowed 
lost himself in the 
and came back one day with a 


money, wilderness, 
secret 
worth six hundred million dollars. Senor 
Patino has an iron grip on one of the 
world’s great monopolies. 

Prominent in the list is Sir Basil Za- 
haroff, munitions salesman, of whom it 
has been said that he has had a hand in 
more wars than any body except the 
Devil. We enlarge the list with the names 
of the ex-Kaiser, William of Hohenzol- 


lern; the Gaekwar of Baroda, a native 
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has been nothing more exalted than a convenient instrument to 


Peutons and the 


This, mind you, in full knowledge of Italy’s 
too, after pusilanimously looking on while 
Bolivia and Paraguay 
so far as world states- 
preserve the 
luckiest thing we ever 


Turks. The 


state of India: Lord Iveagh of England, 
G. de Wendel of 
Dreyfus of France, and Fritz Thyssen, 


France, Louts-Louts 
German industrialist. And we might add 
a few more names and increase the roster 
to nineteen. For example: Calouste Sar- 
kis Gulbenkian, the oil magnate of Ar- 
menia, with one of the greatest fortunes 
of Europe and Asia; the Petscheks, coal 
kings of Czecho-Slovakia, said to control 
the largest fortune cast of the Rhine; 
Radziwills of Poland, and 


the enormously rich Esterhazys of Hun- 


the princely 


gary, whose estates are equal in area to 


more than one American state. 


291-B, Baker Street 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, gone now to 
solve in another world the problems of 
life and death which so concerned him, 
wearied at the latter end of his career 
of Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and yet, if the 
creator of the world’s most famous de- 
tective is in tune with earthly vibrations, 
he must feel a glow of pride in Doctor 
Watson’s Not a 


passes that the Post-office in London does 


friend and hero. day 
not receive quantities of letters addressed 
to “Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 221—B, Baker 
Street.” Not a year passes that thousands 


of such letters most of them appeals 


for help — are mailed to a 


er lived and a house that 


in who ney. 
ver €Xxisted 
so real are both. 

Conan Doyle was a strugeling country 
doctor when he conceived the idea of . 


fiction detective with uncanny Powe. of 


deduction and the faculty of observ jtio, 
so acutely developed that he could ta 
at a glance the whole life history of 7 
visitor. Conan Doyle modeled Holy, 

after a Doctoy 
Joseph Bell, who was consulting sure-o} 
to the Royal Infirmary and Royal do. 
pital for Sick Children at Edinburg} 

Scotland, where Conan Doyle 
his medical training. Doctor Bell, thi 


remarkable characte) 


received 


wiry, dark, with a high-nosed, acute fa 
penetrating gray eyes, angular shoulders 
and a peculiar walk, with a voice 4jg] 
Holmes to the ‘if 


and discordant 


possessed a knack of personality diag 
nosis as amazing as his skill as a surgeor 
Sir Arthur died half a dozen years ag 
without, unhappily, leaving us an ; 
count of innumerable mysteries whow 
solution had reflected glory on the nar 
of Sherlock Holmes. In. thi 
wrote, there were frequent references t 


which the great d 


stories h 
Cases etective h; 

solved, and perhaps sometime Sir Arthu 
Sut h 


never did, and he died, leaving the work 


intended to write them down. 


infinitely poorer. I, for one, would hay 
civen a lot to know what really tooh 
place in “The Singular Tragedy of tl 
Atkinson Brothers at 
to learn more of “The Adventure of tl 
Amateur Mendicant Society,” wh 


members had a 


| rine omalee,.” 


luxurious club in tl 
lower vault of a furniture warehous 

I. for one, would walk miles to get tl 
truth of “The Singular Adventure of t! 
Grice Patersons in the Island of Uf 
of “Colonel Warburton’s Madness,’ 
“The Adventure of Ricoletti of the Clu! 
Foot and his Abominable Wife.” 
Millions, I am sure, would lic awakt 
nights to read what really 
“The Case of Wilson, the Notoriou 
Canary Trainer,” “The Delicate Af 
of the Reigning Family of Holland 
“The Incredible Mystery of Mr. Jat 
Phillimore,” 


own house to get his umbrella, was! 


Oct urred 


who, stepping back into 
more seen in this world. 

So many more untold tales whose \ 
suggested titles cause us to breathe 
“The Affair of the Politician, t 
Lighthouse, and the Trained Corn 
rant.” “The Strange Case of Isador P 
staring m 


with a match box in front of him wh 


faster 


- : : 
sano.” who was found stark 


mn to scien 


but Sherlo 


contained a worm unknow 
... Conan Doyle is gone, 
Holmes lives in a peculiarly di finite sens 
as real as D’Artagnan or Cyrano 
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an you RELAX? 


“Pp RHAPS, at this moment, you are frowning 

or hunching your shoulders, clenching your 
hands or holding your neck stiffly. Do you notice any 
physical strain? Now let the muscles go limp for just 
three minutes and notice how much “smoother™ 
you feel. 


When the muscles relax, the nerves to and from 
those muscles are relieved of tension and get much 
needed rest. If you are nervous and high-strung, the 
chances are that some of your muscles are tightened 
and are wasting your nervous energy. 

In this high-speed age, “nervousness” is becoming 
more and more common. Too many people work, 
play, travel even sleep—aunder tension. They pay 
little attention to fatigue until they near exhaustion. 


You may not realize what a severe toll tightened 
nerves will take. Long continued high tension is 
often associated with high blood pressure, heart 
symptoms, intestinal disorders, insomnia or nervous 








irritability. One of the first signs of nerve tension 
is irritability, most likely to occur during the years 
when you strive with all your might to reach your 


gi yal. 


Some persons can relax naturally, but for the major- 
ity it is an ability to be acquired only by practice. 
If you are one who cannot relax easily, try lying 
down regularly each day and train yourself in relax 
ing groups of muscles—those of the hand, arm, or 
face—auntil you can relax the entire body. When 
not called upon to work, every one of your muscles 


should be thoroughly relaxed. 


Muscular and nervous tension can in many cases 
be overcome by a hobby or some healthful game, 
or by sufficient rest or massage. Warm baths may 
be helpful. But if, despite your best efforts, you are 
unable to relax, see your doctor. Most likely he will 
soon find the cause of your difficulty and start you 


on the road to better health. 





Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 
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No More Swing? 


WISH that Mr. Clive Bell had come 
to America for the late summer and 
early fall of this year and had observed 
got through with the game 
started on the 


us as we 
called 


game which consists of counting from 


“handies” and 


one to eighty, substituting “unh” for 


seven, and multiples of seven, and 
“woof” for the multiples of ten. If he 
had able this, he would 
have been prepared for the popularity 
of “knock, knock” and by that time he 


might have been able to hear the com- 


heen to bear 


plex rhythms of swing music. 

The reason I invoke the name of Mr. 
Bell is not only that he is the best com- 
pany in the world, but that fifteen vears 
ago he wrote the most brilliant sustained 
attack on our national music of the mo- 
ment under the title Plus de Jazz. 

“No said Mr. Bell in 


1921, “jazz is dying.” The latest infor- 


more jazz,” 


mation I have from England indicates 
that the death of jazz has been inap- 
propriately, like linkéd sweetness. long 
drawn out, and here at home it would 
safe to say that Jazz is dead if 


taken 


would be in- 


only he 
you mean that swing music has 
that 


accurate because in many ways swing is 


its place; and even 
now what jazz was in the beginning. 

In 1924 I used to carry a record of 
The Livery Stable Blues with me on lec- 
tures and played it as a contrast to Paul 
Whiteman’s soft and smooth rendering 
of A Stairway to Paradise. The earlier 
record was made, I think, by the Dixie 
Jass Band 


become definite 


even the spelling had not 
at that time, 
The freedom, the violence, 
the feeling of The 
Livery Stable Blues are pre¢ ise counter- 


which was 
about 1913. 
improvisation in 


parts of the swing music of today. 
In the twenties 
Negro bands were the only ones to keep 


Ted Lewis and a few 


jazz hot; Whiteman, Lopez, Ben Bernie, 
and half a dozen other bandmasters en- 
couraged the virtuosos in their bands to 
brilliant technical flights, but the whole 
orchestra was disciplined and regular- 


ized. When these groups began to play 


GILBERT SELDES 


on the air, with each number precisely 
timed, the opportunity for cutting loose 
was even more restricted, and hot jazz 
naturally was kept alive by smaller bands 
in rather obscure places. It first became 
talked about by had 


been discovered in 


amateurs after it 
Paris. 

In Paris, probably, the English com- 
poser Constant Lambert heard the re- 
markable playing of Louis 
Armstrong and the records of the Negro 
Duke 


whom he calls “the first jazz composer 
of distinction.” In the hot records made 


trumpet 


composer-conductor Ellington, 


by Negroes he finds a genuine energy, 
as compared to the merely galvanic en- 
ergy of the imitators. We might be in- 
clined to suspect any music which makes 
so much appeal to the technician and 
the professional, but the truth is that 
our common jazz also attracted the ex- 
perts and so did the cake walk and the 
spiritual before that. 

Vhe literature of swing is not only ex- 
tensive, it is pedantic and violent. There 
have been quarrels about the origin and 
meaning of the name, as there were 
about the name of jazz; there have been 
disputes about the genuineness of vari- 
ous swing artists, so that for a long time 
you could not say that you had actually 
music. because whatever 


heard swing 





ence 


A shatte yl? L 
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you heard was bound to be put dow: 


as an imposture, the true swing bei 


played only by artists as 
littl 


counter as those restaurants 
Paris to which no Americans penetrati 
Chere was a definite snob ippeal, 

As for the technicalities in swing. th 
written descriptions of them are as co 
plicated to the layman the purlir 


and knitting and dropping in the dir 


tions for the making of a woolen dres 
I have even read an economic interpy 
tation of swing in the strictest canon 
Marxism, which somehow got mixed | 
with the fact that two or three of ¢ 
most notable interpreter of the 


music had either disappeared from vi 


committed suicide, or joined famous « 


chestras and lost the wild 
their more private days 

I suggest that most of this lite 
irrelevant as writing about mus 
usually is. We know that. « 


ragtime, meant for 


IS aS 


Omimng out 


jazz Was dancing 


hoth th 


Somewhere in the twenties 
composers and the band leaders becan 


so expert at their work that jazz cou 


be listened to, at least for a brief tim 
without movement. When Paul Whit 


man, alter concert at Carnegie Hal 


took his orchestra across the country 
ite d 


played to people se :uditoriums 
instead of to people getting up 
night-club tables to dance, he was 
tually preparing the way for the radi 
It is true that people will listen to am 
igreeable sounds, but I am petty sur 


about 


that the simple ragtime o 


year 1900 would quickly become. tir 


, 
some, whereas the complicated rhytht 


° ] ’ 
and the startling harmonies of modet 
interesting 


hand, jazz 


jazz are steadily 


On the paid for } 


other 


gentility. The surprises and impudences 


of the late twenties were mussing; tht 


orchestras were admirably precise, but 


little mechanized; they were on the wi 


the splendid nullity ol 


toward tne 
more respectable brothers in symph M 
halls all through the country. From that 


7 2] 
swing has saved them. It is totally 


nT 


( 


diffic ult to en- 


freedom of 
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edictable; if there are rules in its 
-eation, they are discovered by the 
sates after the event. 

The members of a good swing band in- 
sinctively improvise harmoniously. In- 
viduals will no doubt remember a par- 
scularly hot “lick” and repeat it on 
ter occasions; there will always be 
wemendous pace, exciting rhythms and 
ynter-rhythms, and in most cases a 
fenav of noise. I have heard a swing 
er rise step by step in speed and tone, 
speating some thirty or forty bars of 
music until it seemed impossible to lis- 
en to it any longer. Yet that was only 
the beginning, and it was after the 
music had reached apparently its @x- 
veme limits that the really expert work 
egan and the effects were multiplied by 
seometric progression ; in this sort of 
thing the idea of a climax followed by 
lower pitch and a quict ending simply 
ould not exist. When the leader was 
shausted. he said “close,” and abruptly 
shattering silence followed 
Incidentally, this occurred at the 
Onvx Club, in New York City, where 
Stuff Smith leads his band, and no room 
hatever is provided for dancing. In as 
much as drinks are the same more or less 
verywhere, the conclusion ts clear that 
the patrons almost too many for com- 


Y 


fort—-crowd in for the single. specific 


irpose of listening to the musi 
accurate to say 
You do not 


near: toswing, you expose youl entire 


It might be more 


feeling the music.” lend 
hody. Noise and rhythm, the balance of 
ne set of 
et of rhythms against another, 


noises against another. one 
are the 
If you wish to be melo- 


that 


reat elements. 


dramatic, you might say swing 


marks the death of melody. 

Melody. the simple singable tune, has 
had a difficult time in any case. Band- 
and have not only 
elaborated their 


popular songs, but have actually altered 


masters arrangers 


“own conception” of 


the tunes. It is a common complaint of 
lin Pan Alley that radio kills off a song 
almost as soon as it becomes popular. 
This is true, and the reason is not only 
that the song is too often played. The 
corruptions and distortions, arrange- 
ments to suit crooners who cannot hit 
the notes or for close-harmony trios ot 
rustic quartets, have a great deal to do 
with spoiling a song for the public. 
Swing, which is often a series of frank 
arabesques on a given theme, makes all 
these arrangements seem feeble. Conse- 
quently it is the enemy of the prima 
donna Few singers 


male or female. 


can stand comparison with the swing 
band. Such singing as there is is usually 
a series of shouts, and ideally the singer 
with a swing band should be reduced 
the rank of fiddler, 


trumpeter, or banjo player. Perhaps this 


(or raised) to 


will occur. In that case we will all have 


reason to be grateful to swing music. 
I do not know whether the disappear- 
from the combination 


ance ol words 


“words and music” has been sufficiently 





Animal cries are far more effective 


ancient folk you may 
svilabk s. and in Shake- 


the use of meaningless words as 


noted. Ir 
find the use of 


songs 


speare 
catches in a song, but except for Ta-ra- 
ra-boom-de-ay, | recall no precise fore- 
runner to the invasion which, I suppose, 


be@an with Helen Kane 


and proceeded through hi-de-ho 


boop-boop-a- 
doop 
and yvo-do-de-o-do to Bing Crosby’s bu- 


bu-ba-dub and ended with the straight 


yo-ho-ho of The Music G Round 
and Round. 

The lyric writers for musical shows 
stage or screen have become mon- 


strously polysyllabic under the mistaken 
impression that this is a sign of sophis- 
W. S. Gilbert had 
triple rhymes, but the memorable verses 


are like these 


tication. fun with 


Blue blood involves no shame 


We boast an equal claim 
With him of humble nam 
To be respected. 

citizen very properly 


The 


does not take these complicated songs to 


average 


his heart; vet it must be startling to a 


proper writer of lyrics to find that an- 
imal cries are far more effective than 
words which actually convey a mean- 


ing. 
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It is at this point that you can con 
nect swing with some other movements 
in the arts. Mr. Lambert, whom I have 
already quoted, has suggested that th 
Marx Brothers are the ultimate Dada 
ists, and parallels have been drawn be- 


tween Mickey Mouse and Salvator 
Dali or Pierre Roy. But there is an im 
portant distinction to be made, to which 
the grunts and howls of some of our 
popular songs give us the clue. These 
cries are meaninel but at least they 


ure universally meaningless. They con- 


vey the same emotion to, or produce th 


same effect on, everybody in more or 
less the same degre 
At the opposite extreme is the unin- 


telligible, the secretly significant, word 
of James Joyce, the adjective which is 
privately interesting to the writer, the 
shape and color which is relevant to the 
Bell. in’ the 


have mentioned, blamed the jazz spirit 


painter alone. Mi essay | 


for breaking down discipline and exalt- 


ing the untrammeled free spirit; but 
more now than then, he would know 
that the intellectual who chose to be un 
intelligible had more to do with this 


artist who 
in the lit- 


breakdown than the popular 
was cheerfully insignificant 
eral sense, signifying nothing. 
Now and ag 
great arts is quick to see that the popu- 


tin a professional in the 


lar arts. being without traditions. hit 


upon happy inventions and methods. 


At first the 
carly plays influenced by the movies, lik 


superficial tricks are used 


Elmer Rice’s On 7 were in effect 
only movies seen on the stag Phe 
novelists, waiting longer time, have 
done better, and this year you can 
roughly divide your fiction into the 


novels written by those who have read 
Stendhal and _ the 
those who have 
stead. 

Among the first, Mr. Briffault bowed 
to The Red and the Black by 
the hero of Europa after Julian Sor 
but that is as far as his talent took him 


novels written by 


gone to the movies in- 


namine 


for he produced novel for which, | 
am reasonably sure, the clear, dry, pen: 


trating mind of Stendhal would hav 
had a vast contempt. Mr. Vincent 
Sheean has acknowledged the debt of 
Sanfelice to The Charterhouse of Part 


but has missed the essential thing in that 
is first of 


Komroft’s 


masterpiece, which is that it 
all interesting to read. Mr. 


Waterloo I have not read, but it takes 
its cue, according to report, from Stend 
hal’s eynical and brief report of th 


same battle. It has been a great vear for 








Dickens, too, and he has been more for- 
tunate than Stendhal, because Mr. San- 
tayana, proposing to write a philosoph- 
ical novel, caught the Dickensian sense 
of character and caricature and used 
them both admirably for his purpose. 
The writers who have formed their 
style on the movies have had a more 
difficult problem, and two of them have 
succeeded because they went beyond the 
technique and tricks of the movies to 
their true magic, which is the creation 
of new relationships in time and space. 
Aldous Huxley has used relations of 
time in Eyeless in Gaza, giving the cue 
when the little boy counting a series of 
into the 


dissolves grownup 


billboards 
man counting as he strokes the arm of 
his mistress. 

It strikes me in this connection that 
we may not deserve so subtle and intel- 
ligent a writer as Mr. Huxley. A number 
of people seem to be intensely annoyed 
by the method of the book, and some 
have gone to the extreme of listing the 
episodes in their chronological order so 
that you can them 
us if Mr. Huxley had intended to write 
an adventure serial for the radio. The 


read consecutively 


whole point of his juxtaposition of events 
is in the connection between them. He 
has obviously not left the order of his 
episodes to chance, and although he 
deals faithfully with the boy who can’t 
stand his father’s sentituentality about a 
funeral, or the man, the same person, 
who rejects his mistress’s sentimentality 
about love, all the episodes and the emo- 
tions take on importance because they 
are communicated to us by the char- 
acter who emerges at the end. I should 
say that the only way in which Eyeless 
in Gaza can render its meaning is the 
cinematic way Mr. Huxley has chosen. 

John Dos Passos has done even more; 
he has, in fact, been using Hollywood's 
pet trick, the process-shot, for several 
years in the earlier volumes of his tril- 
ogy. In the process-shot, a moving pic- 
ture of Singapore as seen from a de- 
parting cruise ship is thrown on a screen, 
and in front of this is placed a section 
actors Jean 


the whole 


of railing on which two 
while they speak their lines; 
is photographed and is indistinguishabl 
from a movie of these actors taken in 
Singapore. In The Big Money and its 
predecessors Mr. Dos Passos has thrown 
a news-reel of world-events on the screen 
as the background for his characters; 
he has divided his screen so that the re- 
lationship between groups of characters 


felt; he has 


into another, printed one film on an- 


can be faded one action 


other: and sometimes he has given in 


words the shimmer of action which the 


movies give. No printed scenario, not 
even Mr. Wells’, has nearly so much of 
the feeling of the movies. The only 
thing that checks Dos 
Passos is the occasional intrusion of his 


movement in 


feeling for paint on canvas, as disturb- 
ing as a still photograph suddenly shown 


in a movie. Perhaps Mr. Dos Passos 
will take the next natural step and 
adapt to his purposes the technique of 
the Silly Symphony, a separate and 


thoroughly usable technique which no 


artist will despise. 


The movies have more than taken 
their own back from the writers. I note 
in an announcement from Mr. Will 


Hays that of the distinguished forthcom- 
ing pictures at least eight out of ten are 
based on books and plays. We have to 
reconcile ourselves to this. These are the 
substantial and re- 


movies which are 


spectable; but I confess to a special 
fondness for those pictures which, al- 
though they are often trivial, have the 
freedom and lightness and impudence 
from original work, or 


whic h come 


which at least use for their scenarios a 
kind of fiction you can properly call 
post-movie, The Thin Man, It Hap- 
pened One Night, Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town are familiar examples. More re 
cent ones are Sing, Baby, Sing and My 
Man Godfrey. My guess is that Gone 
With the Wind will turn out to be an- 
other because, as you read it, you see 
the settings, the gestures, and the ac- 
tions of whatever Civil War movie you 
best remember. 

About The General Died At Dawn 
there is a special point of interest. Mr. 
Odets’ dialogue is effective largely be- 
cause the words he says, the thoughts 
he utters, have not been heard before; 
actually, when the picture goes into its 
moder- 


climactic action. the words are 





Prese nting Gy ps) Rose Lee 


ately good melodrama and nothing 


more. But by that time Mr, Odets } 


| 


hero say to the 


ids 


had _ his 
effect, 
with the military power 


warlord, 
“Your destiny Is tied UP onh 
ou wield. and 


my destiny is tied to the destiny of yj) 


lions of men who one day will destroy 
face of th 


this one touch of 


you and walk upright on th 
earth.” And 


ness, this suggestion of thy 


aware 
dee 
ep forces 


which are struggling for possession of 
the modern world, not only gives thy 
picture its meaning, but actually mak 
it extraordinarily excitin: 


This suggests to me that we have no 


long to wait until the awareness of 4 
social conflict will be used mere ly to vive 


thrill. Mr. 


seems to me entirely 


us a new Odets’ use of 

an honest one : th 
movie itself withdrew to the safer cha 
melodrama (with, | 


rather int 


nels of a straight 
regret to say, a labored 
lectual, 


hero’s dilemma when the warlord is per 


all-too-verbal solution of th 
suaded to order the mass suicide of t} 
guards and the liberation of the her 
But I suspect that Holl 

the light and that on 
pinch of Marxism will be diluted in th 


and heroine 


wood has seen 


socially filterec 


intellectual kick 


usual hundred gallons of 
water to give us an 
and to prove that moving pictures mad 
by capitalists in a capitalist country an 
for the beneficiaries and victims of cap 
talism are not really favorable to tl 
capitalist system. 

I suspect that no one who knew th 
theater before knowing the movies 
really competent to pass judgment ot 
both. I see a dozen utterly worthless pi 


tures without being oflended 


and ai 
affronted by one stupid play; and I sup 
pose that this is because subconscious! 
I consider the theater so much more im- 
portant. 

The theater does its best to convince 
Nothing less im- 
portant than the opening of the current 
season could be imagined. In Refl 


Glory even the serious George Kelly cat 


me that I am wrong. 


only show us the theater being sorry f¢ 
itself, representing a temperamental a 
tress, Tallulal 
Bankhead, as a person of exce ptional in- 
On the othe 


amusingly played by 
terest, which she is not 
hand, the Cie ofeld Follies pre tends to b 
nothing but rowdy good humor, 
both Bobby Clark and Fannie Brice 
thei 1 


the very top of extraordinal 
comic powers. I do not know whether 1t 
is an important event in Ame rican Cul 
ture that a strip-tease artist Miss Gyps' 
Rose Lee, 


legitimate 


ippears on the comparatv' 
stage in this show. The pe! 
fection of any technique is always ag" 


able to watch. 
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If Landon Wins 


continued from page 24 


Do you think Mr. Landon would carry 
us back to gold? 

No. We are not really off gold now. I 
wonder that everyone talks the way they 


ces of legislation in America is always 
n-partisan. So I imagine the worst 
fects of complete deadlock would be 
ided. On the other hand, I think it 
tely that very little New Deal legisla- 
awould be repealed. The Republicans 


do. We have over ten billion dollars in 
gold. This talk about “back to gold” is 


wid trust in the Supreme Court. a good deal of bunk. It is a question of 


balancing the 

ng taxes or Cutting expenditures, or 
th. do you think Mr. Landon could 
+a balanced budget from a Demo- 
tic House? 

couldn’ t ect 
louse, let alone a Democratic House. In 


the content of gold in the dollar. 

Do you think Mr. Landon would change 
that? 

He might change it, but I think he would 
co mighty slow. Notice how he hedged 


budget means either 


in his telegram to the Republican Con- 


it from a Republican 
vention. It will probably be a long time 


K nas he had a Santa Claus in the before the conditions laid down in that 
-m of the Federal Government. In the telegram are met to his own satisfaction. 
\hite House he couldn’t get it. The What effect would Mr, Landon’s elec- 
\ncel Gabriel in or over the White “on have upon labor organization? 


) 


toff suddenly. 


) 


{culties in its way, to hog-tie it, rather 
than to kill it outright. 
Do you think Mr. Landon would try to 


\ 


we he would care to. He and the Re- 


H 
I 


A 


From the looks. he would like to play a 


vould be silence. 


m 
IK 


ir 


te 


lr 


= : : ; 
will answer the question. If our predic- 


tie 
re 
tir 


ur 


louse couldn’t balance the budget. 


What effect 


re received. To me that is 
sign. complete picture of 


It would put new determination in labor 


to trust in itself and go ahead. It will 
tuke more than the election of Landon 


could Mr. Landon’s elece- 


nl farm subsidic ¢? 


hat effect 


? have up 
robably he would find a different form 


to proscribe the organization of labor. 
Upon the activities of john L. Lewis? 


r continuing subsidies. Once you start 
It might intensify them. I give Lewis too 


subsidize a large class you cannot cut 
much credit to abandon his campaign 
just because Landon is elected a result 
that I think is very doubtful. 

Do think Mr. Landon’s ele 


would meana constitutional amendment 


mn the TVA? 
robably he would be inclined to ham- 


rits operation. More likely to put dif- fron 


you 
in regard to minimum wages for women? 
Not necessarily, and anyhow not a good 


tthe Stock Exchange Act re pe aled? one. His proposal to give the states more 


. I do not think he would. I am not power is not very good. I think that there 


are differences between the Roosevelt- 
Democratic combination and the Lan- 
don-Republican crowd. From my point 
of view, the Roosevelt-Democratic com- 
liberal 


progressive, but the difference is not im- 


iblicans might amend it for the worse. 
do not think, however, that the Roose- 
lt appointees are doing a brilliant job. 
w large a part do you think Colonel 

nox would play in a Landon adminis- 
) portant enough to matter, and the mag- 


bination would be more and 


t10n 
nification of the differences is dangerous 
for the people. It is like cough-drops 


rge part. He would be a very unwill- 
they may differ in color and in taste, but 


¢ Throttlebottom. But actually, after 


‘vigorous campaign, I suspect the rest they are all cough-drops, and they will 


not cure tuberculosis. 


Putting Public Opinion to Work 


continued from 


page 39 


it putting aside concerns of editorial point out that such polls as we conduct 
icy, they print the facts just as they 


a healthy 


have been the dream of certain political 
thinkers, that offer a 
American 


they more 
beliefs 


and ideas than it has been possible here- 


and 


Perhaps there may again be a ques- 
n of the importance of reporting facts. tofore to construct. 
1a certain sense the November election James Bryce, one of the acknowledged 
American 
final 


government by 


government, 
the 


opinion 


authorities on 
ms are reasonably close to the election stage in 
sults, the polls of the Institute will con- 
ue. Since it is my belief that the fig- 


es will be accurate. I fee] privileged to jority of citizens should become availabl 


prophesied that “A 
evolution of 
would be reached if the will of the ma- 
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“STEP ALITTLE 
CLOSER, FOLKS!” 


YOU see him in the raning 
His counter is an upturned box. With nervous 
gestures he rhaps 

on an impulse 


enter of a « crowd 
lispenses his wares. Pe 
yu buy 

Next week, when you return to get your 
back, you find your sidewalk ‘les 
» fresher fields 


money 
man has moved t 
street-s advertised 
must have permanence. To become 
it must gain the confidence of th 


That «x 


Unlike the harper, an 
4) ‘ 

pr wi ic 
successful 
f people 
abused 


sands nfidence must never 
mece be 

You will find many familiar names among 
the advertisements in this magazine. Their 
messages carry no extravagant cl They 


laims 
tell you the truth about the product whict 
they feature 
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LOVE AND REVOLUTION 
BREAK OUT IN MEXICO 





Napoleon's Spirit 
Walks on St. Helena 
Octave Aubry, probably the | 


greatest living French au- 
thority on Napoleon, traces | 
the slow, tragic unfolding of | 
the banished Emperor’s last 
six years of life. M. Aubry 
even lived on that stern, for- 
bidding rock in the Atlantic 
in order to absorb fully its 
musty, historic atmosphere. 





Old Forgotten Documents 
Drawing his material from | 
French and English sources, 
much of it from unedited and 
truthful documents, he has | 
recreated a dramatic, accu- 
rate picture. “The Little Cor- | 
poral” swaggers majestically 
through these nostalgic pages. 
M. Aubry has made this one 
of the most important, most 
absorbing works in contem- 
porary literature. “St. He- | 
lena,” translated by Arthur | 
Livingston, retains the full | 
flavor of M. Aubry’s exciting | 
style. “St. Helena” is pub- 
lished by Lippincott, fully 
illustrated, at $5.00. } 


Globe Trotting Jewel | 
Thieves Match Wits 


Captain Valentine, the engag- | 
ing rogue of “‘Moons in Gold,” 
is reminiscent of Arsene Lu- 
pin. This novel, by C.S. Mon- 
tunye, is one of the three best | 
uncovered by the recent Lip- | 
pincott Mystery Story Con- 
test. The debonair Captain, | 
his rival, St. Julien, and Baron 
Grunoff’s beautiful daughter, | 
all race from Paris to Shang- | 
hai for precious opals. ‘Moons 
in Gold” has glamor, thrills 
aplenty, and suspense to the 
last exciting page. Published 
in October, by Lippincott, at 
$2.00. 
Carolyn Wells 
Scores Again with 


Fleming Stone 


The popular author of “Mur- | 
der in the Bookshop,” “Money 
Musk,” etc., has again scored | 
a hit with detective story fans 
in her latest Fleming Stone | 
triple - murder thriller, “The 
Huddle.” A big time promoter | 
is killed under the very noses | 
of his associates, two of whom | 
die subsequently to the mys- | 
tification of the great detec- 
tive and the police. Published 
by Lippincott, at $2.00. 
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|}and Bakunin. 


|of these achievements, 


Carleton Beals’ Fascinating Story of Beautiful 


Peon Girl Torn in Strife of War and Love 


A noted author reveals a vivid picture of the Mexico of 


| today in his latest novel, “The Stones Awake.” Esperanza, 


lovely illiterate peon girl of Milpa Verde, is the brave 


Karl Marx Portrayed ] 


As Man and Fighter 

» New and 
Hitherto 
Unpublished 
Material 
from Private 
Files of 
Marx and 





Berlin, Dres- 
den, and the First Interna- 
tionale in Paris. 

A new biography and a 
unique contribution to Marx- 
ist literature has been written 
by Boris Nicolaievsky and 


| Otto Maenchen-Helfen. 
Marx from a Different Perspective 


Much has been written about 


| Marx’s economic and philo- 


never before has been a sin- 
gle work on Marx as a man 
and a fighter. Nor, until now, 


| has there been an authorita- 
| tive source of information on 


the controversies between 
Marx and Lassalle, and Marx 
This book 
shows the principal stages in 
Marx’s life of combat; from 
his stormy, tormented youth 
in Germany through all the 
years of his immensely pro- 
ductive life . .. a clear and 
complete delineation of the 
man and his age! “Karl Marx, 
Man and Fighter,” illustrat- 
ed, just published by Lippin- 
cott, is $3.50. 


Chemists Make 
Amazing Discoveries 


According to A. Frederick 
Collins, F.R.A.S., never be- 
fore in history have there 
been so many 
discoveries in the world of 
chemistry. To keep abreast 
and 
apply them in daily life, one 


Engels—from | 


heroine of this epic saga of modern serfdom. 


20th Century Slavery 
Life on the Hacienda Magda- 
lena was unspeakably cruel. 
Esperanza’s betrothed is 
craftily shipped off to the 
army by Don Joaquin. Serf- 
born peons, flogged to des- 
peration, join a futile revolt. 
Rapine, murder and starva- 
tion are situations Esperanza 
must face. How she triumphs 
over them makes this one of 


| the best books ever written 
|on Mexico and her people. 
| “The Stones Awake,” by Car- 


leton Beals, just published by 
Lippincott, is $2.50. 
Remarkable Book On 
Game Birds 
Seventy-five splendid etch- 


; | ings of America’s game birds 
sophic teaching but there | 





spectacular | 


must know how they were | 


produced and what effects 
they have. 

Gasoline from Coal! 
Mr. Collins explains all this 
in his new book, “‘The March 


of Chemistry,” and includes | 


numerous experiments which 
one can easily do at home. 
He tells how gasoline and oil 
are made from coal; all about 
rayon, fabricoid, streakless 
paints, etc. He also includes 
a chapter on Biochemistry, 
explaining enzymes, vita- 
mins, hormones. ‘“‘The March 
of Chemistry” (104 illustra- 
tions), just published by Lip- 
pincott, is $3.00. 





by the well-known Richard 
E. Bishop—have been repro- 
duced to constitute a most at- 
tractive and reliable illustrat- 
ed guide. Every sportsman 
will, surely want a copy of 
“Bishop's Birds” for ready 
reference in his library. 

_If you prefer the De Luxe 
Edition, limited to 125 signed 
copies, and with an original 
etching as a frontispiece, the 
price is $35.00. The regular 
edition, handsomely bound 
in buckram, and limited to 
1,000 numbered copies, is 
only $15.00 a copy. 


New Grace Livingston 
Hill Novel Published 


FOUND: Not only the old- 
fashioned Christmas he had 
secretly longed for—but a 
true love and a new happi- 
ness as well! That, in brief, 
is the résumé of a new ro- 
mance—and one of the most 
beautiful ones that has ever 
come from Mrs. Hill’s be- 
loved pen. Title? “The Sub- 
stitute Guest.” Just publish- 
ed by Lippincott, at $2.00. 


Falcon Defies Police; 
Preys on Gangsters 
The Falcon, steel-nerved hero 
of a new novel by Drexel 
Drake, is a lone, free-lance 
“G Man,” without authority 
or credentials. But he doesn’t 
need them. Crooked police 
officials cringe. And he shows 
no mercy on racketeers as he 
swoops down and deals his 
own brand of quick justice. 
“The Falcon’s Prey,” another 
of the great books discovered 
in the recent Lippincott Mys- 
tery Story Contest, is pub- 
lished by Lippincott, at $2.00. 


at all times. Like such ot! 
governn «nt Woodr Wilson and 
Walte: Lippmann, Bryc: w that the 
difficulty in trying to operate a govern. 
ment by public opinion \ simply th 
difficulty of ascertaining at opinion 


” 
tudents of 


as 








|cedure of rather widely 


with any degree of accu 


More recently Professor DeWitt Clin. 


ton Poole, Director of the Sx hool of Pub. 
lic and International Affairs at Princeton 
University, has suggested, “If public 
opinion is to be the direct guide of pub. 
lic policy, perhaps it will become neces. 
sary to supplement our traditional pro- 


cumbersome elections by 


tinuous tests of the movements of public 
thought.” 


Our results convince me that. suc] 


“continuous tests” offer definite and im. 


mediate gains, not alone in p rpetuating 


or even developing the American tradi- 

tion, but also in the important field of 

lysis, It becomes 
} 


cultural and social ana 


possible to record nation-wide sentiment 


on subjects whose popular acc eptance or 


rejection have heretofore been matters 


of controversy, not of fact. 


possible to go bevond this and analvz 


the opinions of different groups, to in- 


vestigate trends and shifts of opinion, t 
construct perhaps a living motion pic- 
ture of ideas emerging upon the nation: 


scene, coming to importance and finding 


fulfillment in significant political and 
| social measures. 

Already, however, Institute polls hav 
had an illuminating effect upon practi- 
cal, day-by-day politics. Polls of Repub- 
lican voters during the winter and spring 
of 1936 made it possible for delegates t 
the Republican nominating conventior 
to identify the man who was the over- 


whelming choice of his party for th 


Presidential nomination, Governor Lar 
don. They have likewise illuminated tl 
foundations of the Townsend _pensior 
movement, showing that only ven 
| small proportion of citizens are followers 
lof the California doctor in his deman 
for $200-a-month pensions for the aged 
Our poll of March 2q, which reportes 


overwhelming sentiment for civil-serv! 


| reform, preceded statements of devotior 
| for this principle from th Republica 
|in Topeka and the Democrats in Was! 
| ington. Another poll recently outline 
the sympathies of both labor itself ar 
the general public in re card to the dix 
pute between the craft and industri: 
unionists. . 
opinion whi 


The rise of a public 
shall be at once accessible 


means the fading of minority pressul 


ind reliab 


groups and pressure politics from 





American forum. 


parated and 


almost con- 
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They Love Americ: 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


Seldes it is Mainland 

Scribner's, $3 to Stuart Chase 
itis Rich Land, Poor Land (Whittlesey 
House, $2.50). Both love it, both want 
tw save it from something worse than 
death. To Mr. Chase’s solid certified- 


thinking, 


o Gilbert 


wbliccaccountants Way ol 
that “something” is wast the waste 
erosion, of the 


forests, all 


{ soil exhaustion, of 


] 
eutting of mines, oil pools, 


f which points to the ultimate waste of 

Mr. Seldes_ the 
indefinable; it is 
“Eu- 
scism, Com- 


Marcel 


Proust. Cole Porter’s musical cllorts to 


human beings. ‘To 


“something” 1s more 
nything that smacks of “Europe — 
>to Mr. Seldes, is Fa 


subtleties of 


rope 
ope, 


munism, the sterile 


record the emotional crises of harlots, 


foreign lending, wars to keep Germany 
nm the Rhine or Italy out of Africa, and 
Mr. Herbert Ag. 


n “agrarian” society (Mh 


for building 


Seldes thinks 


r’s hopes 


cuphemism for “hill 


. Simply because Mr. 


agrarianism” is a 
billy aristocracy” 
tes of mind, he 


although 


Seldes is dealing with st: 
smore fun than Mr. Chase, 
he is probably not half so profitable. 
Mr. Chase’s 
final; there is no gainsaving 


Mr. Seldes is 


osIng questions even when he is not 


prose is downright and 


him. But 
mainly concerned with 


hence practically every 


Mainland invites an 


sking them: 


sentence in argu- 
ment. 


Phi rt iS at 
make 


lot of sense in Mr. Seldes, 
about that. When he 
rhyth- 


no mistake 
reads past American history as ; 


} 


me fluctuation between the gods of 
Wall Street and the gods of 
he nal. His portraits 


t Americans whom he fir 


Populism, 


is right but not orig 


ds ( xpre SSIVC- 
John Humphrey Noyes, the 
Oneid: 


IY typical 
founder of the Community: 
William James, the pluralist, who made 

philosophy out of escaping from phi- 


William Jennings 
hunches 


losophy ; Bryan, 
better than his 


logic; Irving Berlin, whose melodies can 


whose wert 


he rucful without indicating a feeling 


Henry Ford, 


chanical engineer and cultivator of soy 


al inferiority: and me- 


Mr. 


sections tre- 


beans these have a bounce that 
Seldes’s more analytical 
quently lack. And Mr. Seldes’s celebra- 
tion of virtues that are both American 


and democratic is heartening thing 
to see, 

But Mr. Seldes’s discovery of the land 
beyond the Alleghanies has 


a little. It has made 


urs ttled 
him self-con- 
sciously And, 
Mr. Seldes is nothing if not intellectual, 


self-betrayal. It is as 


him 
anti-intellectual. since 
this is an act of 
if Mr. Seldes wer 
lustration in public for the years which 
he spent on The Dial and The New Re- 


who 


performing a rite ol 


pHoOlic AaAmMong esthetes and crniucs 


have failed to be lyrical about the 
’ 


United States. The lustration may br 


Mr. Seldes’s soul, but it 
} 


necessary for 
rovalist’ than 


makes him sound more 

the king or, to be precise, more anti- 
royalist than Big Bill Thompson. Mr. 
Seldes’s latest hero is the man in the 


bleachers, which is all right with me. 
But if he wishes to convince a nation 
of ball fans that he has the common 


touch, he should not refer to J 


lin “Home Run” Baker, 
in pre-Ruthian ball days, a 
Hobe oO! 


sec page 5 
Was a ho« ke \ play r. 


Frank- 
nughty man 
Ss Hobx Baker 
Hobey 
Baker 
Mr. Seldes is very, very angry with 
whole generation of American 
Crs. He knoc ks Hi. ® Me Tid ke nh. chide Ss 
Sinclair Lewis, side Swipe s Waldo Frank, 
reproaches Van Wvycek Brooks, mocks 
Glenway Wescott, and takes gentle 
pokes at Eugene O'Neill, George Kauf- 
man, 7 he Vation, 
Flovd Dell, and Lewis Mumford. Then 
attack 
been ill-natured or 
Well, so it has been: 


have been spe nding the past seven years 


writ- 


Ludwig Lewisohn, 


America, he says. “has 
or both.” 


upon 
ignorant 


but many of them 


in doing just the same sort of sackcloth- 
Scldes, ex- 
is doing in Ma 

that most of Mr. 


Americans re 


and-ashes penance that Mr. 
writer for The Dial, 
land. The truth is 
Seldes’s 


profoundly 


crew of anti 
American at heart and 


WaiVS have hy ri. 


ake Sinclair Lewis, for example 
Mr. Seldes 
about Main Street that has become th 
thinks 
Street Was written out of an un 


dislike of the 


town. But has 


makes the sort of remark 


standardized thing of late; he 


Mai M 


critical emotional small 


American anyone re 


read it lately? And has anyone marked 


what Sint lan Li WIS Was saying? Wasn't 
Lewis putting Carol Milford on the pan 


precisely 


because she was the sort ol 
anti-American person whom Mr. Seldes 
Carol Mil- 


ford was superior to Gopher Prairie 


now delights in taunting 


but the superiority was phoney, and 
Mr. 
culture was to 
Maeterlinck Belgian). The 
tion to higher things was America 
Sinclair 


Lewis says as much. Her idea of 


bring in carload of 
aspira 


Nn, but 


it was also callow. Lewis sym- 
pathizes with the but sati 
And you 


know that Lewis would pre fer to spe nd 


aspiravion, 


rizes the callow expression. 


an evening poker with Doc 
Kennecott than a da 
of Carol Milford. 

It is American custom to ect 


he ated 


playing 


y in the company 


an old 
rights of man: and 
Mr. Seldes Mr. Oswald 
Villard’s career on The Na 
n, he forgets that Mr. Villard is try 
Americal 
tradition of his maternal grandfather 
William Lloyd Garrison. H. L. Menck 
en’s anti-democratic utterances are, 

Gustavus Myers so ably 
in his America Strikes Bai 


James Fenimor 


about the 
when asperses 
Garrison 


ing to carry on in the great 


demonstrated 
k a year or so 


just as native as 


ago, 


Cooper's similar animadversions. It 


i 


American to grouse about Americ: 
When Americans cease (cither volun 
tarnily or perforce to shoot off then 


mouths about the government in Wash 


ington and the low preferences of th 
next door, the United States 
will cease to be the I 
Mr. Seldes can then be 
have been Nazified o1 
Moscow gold. 

Is Floyd Dell “un-American”? If he 
memory of Moon-Calf and 


pe opl 


nited States nd 
sure that we 


suborned by 


is, then my 
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The Briary Bush (dedicated in Mr. 
Dell’s own words to the “tangled beau- 
tv’ of American life in the midwest) is 
egregiously at fault. It is true that Mr. 
Dell became a Socialist and wrote for 
The Masses, but so did Jack London, 
who glorified the American he-man in 
Burning Daylight; and, for that matter, 
was Gene Debs an American, or was 
he an Egyptian? Mr. Seldes thinks little 
enough of Theodore Dreiser (the old 
Indiana Hun), but it was an interest 
in Mr. Dreiser’s Frank Cowperwood 
who made money out of street rail- 
that led me to a period of pre- 
Tom 


Ways } 
occupation with such things as 
Johnson’s career in Cleveland, Henry 
and Poverty, and 


autobiog- 


George’s Progress 
Brand Whitlock’s 
raphy, Forty Years of It, and I can think 
of no education that is more American. 
I defy Mr. Seldes to read Dorothy Dud- 
ley’s story of Dreiser’s life, Forgotten 
feeling that he is 


mid-west 


Frontiers, without 
touching America. After all, 


to wear buckskin and drink snake oil to 


no one has 


prove his title to citizenship. 

Van Wyck Brooks is particularly vul- 
nerable to Mr. Seldes’s arrows. But in 
spite of deficiencies in education that 
have caused him to say idiotic things 
about American history, Mr. Brooks led 
a whole generation of Americans to 
Walt Whitman, to Thoreau, to Mel- 
ville—and away from the idea that Irv- 
ing Babbitt’s taste for classical French 
literature is a typically American col- 
lege professor’s taste. So, as the balladist 
says, what the hell, boys, what the hell. 

By this time I hope I have proved 
my point that America is a name that 
is not to be taken in vain. Real love of 
country should be bone-deep; it should 
consist of delight in the contours of a 
ap- 


ple, in the verve of one’s prose-writers 


landscape, in the flavor of a native 


even when they are criticizing the gov- 
ernment). When Mr. Seldes says, “For 
the love of Mike let’s not get mixed up 
in any more European wars,” my in- 
stinct is to cheer. Iam American enough 
to hate drill sergeants, goose-stepping, 
cap-touching, or deference of any kind 

and it is my greatest worry as an 
American that corporations are creating 
that un-American thing, the Yes-Man. 
It is to Mr. Seldes’s everlasting credit 
that he, too, hates Yes-Men; his Main- 
land is his passionate answer to those 
who have tried to yes him into Commu- 
Spenglerism. But he 
shouldn’t permit himself to be yessed 


nism, Fascism, 
into the “my country, right or wrong,” 
Native -American- Know-Nothing atti- 
tude. There is a fashion in these things. 
Just now the fashion is to be all hopped 


oO 
60 


up on native potlikker and corn pone 
and to yell for the fiddle and the bow. 
It is a little super-heated, a little per- 
fervid, a sign that one is not quite at 
ease in one’s buckskin shirt. My impulse 
is to yawn and go up to the ball game. 
Not because baseball is “American” and 
therefore superior to pelota, cricket, or 
bowls. It just happens that I was born 
in Connecticut. 

All of this is 


Seldes. whose quality of light pugnacity 


a little severe on Mr. 


makes him a charm to read on a variety 
of subjects. When he is kidding Marx- 
ists for applying a ready-made critique 
to a country and a capitalism whose 
idiosynerasies and variations from the 
European rhythm they have utterly 
failed to explore; when he is writing 


Ethel Merman and 


when he is twitting Mr. 


about George 
Gershwin; 
James Truslow Adams for some fatuous 
remarks about the movies; when he is 
doing any one of the dozen things he 
can do well, he is a joy to have around 
the house. But when he goes off on the 
intellectualized, 


gent, he is no dice with me. When a 


anti-intellectual — tan- 


straggler from the era of Eugene Jolas’s 
transition yells “Rimbaud,” it doesn’t 
prove very much to shout back at him 
“Ring Lardner.” 


brow wavy of saving “My father can lick 


It is merely the high- 
your father,” or, “So’s your old man.” 

Stuart Chase doesn’t make any such 
mistake in Rich Land, Poor Land. His 
love of America is apparent in the way 
he writes about the pines below Cho- 
corua, the bones of the buffalo. And be- 
cause he loves America very much, he 
is concerned to see her soil blowing 
away in dust storms and flowing away 
in rivers at flood-time. His answer is 
not “We’re better than Europe and we 
don’t have to worry.” He says, “It’s our 
country and we ought to keep it fruit- 
ful, even if the effort involves a de- 
parture from the idea that ‘inevitable’ 


is the un-American word which Mr. 
Seldes says it is.” 
P.S. George Milburn’s Catalogue 


grace, $2) is in the Ameri- 


can tradition of frontier slapstick real- 


Harcourt, 


ism and frontier melodrama. Even 
though it isn’t structurally good as a 
novel, it is a lot of fun. It proves Mr. 
write. 


Seldes’s point: Americans can 


Did vou ever doubt it? 


Book Notes 


Beards are 
have it on the authority of a distin- 
knows 


coming back again. We 


guished barber who probably 
more about the history of his craft than 
most of us about our respective busi- 


nesses. The reasons for reappe 
. - 7 al- 
ance were lost in a shiftin conversati 

atior 


and, besides, that is part of his OWN stor 
TY 


be 0k forn 
hout “time 


which he is now writine 
But we did hear snatch 
“interest in uw 


of stress,” ilorms il 
dlas 


n men’s d) 


and changes generally’ 


We may agree or disagree with all this 
but beards or no beard ve actualh 
seem to be on the edgx new Ro 
mantic Era. 

Here we have Antho? Ldvers, 
$2 to be sure creeping slowly back » 
the best-seller lists after lapse, and 


large New York departm nt store adver. 
tising an Anthony Advers dress, copied 
one gathers, from something in 4 
movie version. The public 
orous with Anthony 
Travel books, if they’r: 


have always been popular 


yoing glan 


really TOK 

but neve 
more so than now. The Abbe childyey 
have been whirling around the wor| 
for months on the best-seller lists, ay 
publishers’ announcements contain sucl 


notes «lS Thre W heeliy 


promising 


Through Africa, by James C. Wilsoy 
two young men, two motorcycles wit] 
side-cars doing thirty-eight hundr 
miles of jungle footpaths, desert car 
van trails, and military road): T/ 
Southern Gates of Arabi lone wo 
man’s journey to the Hadhramaut), b 
Freya Stark, author of The Valle) 

the Assassins: Westward Bound in t} 


Schooner Yankee round the worl 
from Gloucester and back by Captair 
and Mrs. Irving Johnson; .Vews fror 
Tartar) seven. months’ trip acros 


Mongolia and Tibet). by Peter Fleming 


author ol Braz l a Ad enture;: ar 
Restlh Junele the story of a jung! 
safari), by Mary L. Jobe Akeley, tl 


widow of the famous African explore 


Carl Akeley. 


Book Fair 


What is described as “the largest an 
most comprehensive exhibition of book 
and bookmaking ever held in Ameri 
will be held as the Book Fair in Rock 
feller Center, New York City, frot 
November 5 to 19. Paper will be maq 
before your cyes on papermaking 
machine ¢ spec ially loaned by the Frank 
Philadelphia; auth 


typesetting 
I 


lin Institute in 
will speak in the evenings; 
printing, and bindine will be demo 
all the deep-hidden pul 
lishing secrets will be made clear to 
hook-minded publ 
A non-profit-making venture, it is spo 
sored by the .V¢ York Times and 
National Association of Booksellers 

Waldo Walker, of the Vew 1 


Times and manager of special activit 
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SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM _ tain copyright here, and the price of these was 
TOOK will be, as it was meant to be, — set at $20,000 apiece. Upon his death, last year, 
: Lawrence's monument to pos the unexpurgated text was given to the world. 
oat terity. It has an exciting story of “Lawrence was not writing a history in this 
Idrer its own, and for years has © wl book.... The stream of explanation and narrative 
worl taken of the sensational and leg- is made up of many elements. There are studies 
: endary which surrounded everything that 1 iW of Arab history and Arab character, the latter 
» ane rence did, Lawrence finished it during six months _ brilliant in the extreme, and pen portraits of 
Suct ot writing at the Peace Conference in Paris. Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders of ex- 
eliy Close to 250,000 words ‘had been written. Then — traordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and 
. one day while he was changing trains at Reading these and much else are floated on a narrative of 
‘ilsor Station in London, he left this manuscript un- adventures that are terrible, humorous, exciting 
witl guirded and it disappeared. It has never been to a degree unequalled in our time, enri ched by 
dred recovered, descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of the 
cae. Within a few months he rewrote a second backgrounds of critical action, » many of which 
draft in 400,000 words: but his style was care- 2t¢ beautiful in a high degree, real masterpieces 
it less and hurried, and realizing he would never of English prose... . 
wi be satisfied with it, a year later characteristically “But this is only one strand of this great book. 
. he burned the entire manuscript. The third text ..+ The other is philosophical, but in no abstract 
a was begun at once and was composed with great sense. It is the “por pon. often agonized, some- 
ys care. Itis the present one. It was privately printed times profound and occasionally petulant and 
t} in London and fabulous sums were said to have despairing, of a leader torn between duty to his 
- been paid for the few copies sold in England. conscience and duty to his cause, of a Hamlet 
- Twenty copies were printed for America, to re- uncertain of the worth of his every action. ... 
tar This is the memoir of a genius recording what 
ror he wpe to be his failure as well as what he 
id knew to be his triumph, It is an inextricable 
whee mixture of a human document, pure literature, 
iN: philosophy, a history and a confession.” 
anc 
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am WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


HERE is no reader of this publication who would not find it posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most 
i in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of of their books through the Book-of-the- Month Club; and of these 
ck the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced to join 
01 offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
al What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and q@ upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 
a copy of this fine library volume will immediately be put aside in Simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
Ing your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join.  ™#@Oy Ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
nk In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining book-reader and book-buyer. 
= how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. 
i Study this booklet at your leisure: you may be surprised, for BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. P 
instance, to learn that be ‘longing to the Club does not mean you 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
or have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you PLease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
ul are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you e-Month Club operates, This request involves me in no obligat 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the scribe to your service. It is understood that if 1 decide to join the 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- , I will receive a free copy of Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
| plete freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the ; 
Club's “book-div idends,” of which over $1,250,000 worth were a a a CO a eT A A ER aL Rep eee eT OEE 
Ff distributed among members last year alone. 
If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the ren OF evcveveceuncnoosomancnsaranensnnesessesecscessscscosooosoooosonsussesees 
free copy of SEVEN PILLARS O1 wispoM being reserved for you will 
at once be shipped to you. MelEY.. .cevccessccccece ‘ Ma eceee 
7 « yea 7 under eck bere, and address envelope lept. tf 
i Here is a very interesting fact; over 125,000 families—com- 
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for the Fair, writes of some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in putting on a show 
of this kind and size, and of some of 
the idioms that those not in the know 
have had to have explained. 
“Everybody is working together so 
beautifully”’ Mr. Walker starts off, 
“that there haven’t been any difficulties 
except the vast amount of time that 
everyone is putting in without com- 
plaint.” Then in the next paragraph he 
“We shall have to hoist the Phila- 
delphia papermaking machine from the 
street level to rc it through a Rocke- 


Says, 


feller Center window that will only al- 
low a fraction of an inch to spare on 
each side. | hope we make it. The rig- 
gers assure us that we will. 

“We non-bookmen have been stum- 
bling over some strange idioms, both in 
bookmaking and in architecture. For ex- 
ample, we had to learn that a ‘wet’ col- 
structure like Rockefelle 


Center means a column that contains 


umn in a 


electricity and plumbing facilities, 
whereas the columns as a whole are en- 
tirely structural. One of these ‘wet’ col- 
umns provides the hook-up that will 
permit us to show the model papermak- 
ing machine that is being loaned by the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. This 
flow of 


as it dot S 


machine requires constant 
water in order to demonstrate, 
quite strikingly, the full process of pa- 
permaking from raw pulp to the fin- 
ished paper stock, in the short distance 
of cighteen feet. 

“We also find that when the book- 
manufacturing trade uses the word ‘sig- 
nature’ it doesn’t mean what we mean. 
If the trade uses the word ‘signature,’ it 
refers to a quota of printed book pages 
before they are bound and assembled 
between covers to make «l book. Live 
and learn. 

“We learn, moreover, what it means 
to ‘blow up.’ At first [ thought it referred 


between editors and 


authors, but we find it refers to pic- 


to conferences 


tures. A photograph is blown up when 
it is enlarged from Kodak size to the 
Xx 6’ to make 
Book 


interesting 


’ 
panoramic size of, say, 4 
a panel in a photo-mural. The 


Fair will have some very 
photo-murals in the entrance concourse, 
as background for the Seine bookstalls, 
Machinery Exhibit 


photo-murals will be carried around 


and also in the 


three walls to show each mechanical step 
in the making ot a book. 
‘Association’ books 


editions and authors’ 


with rare first 
manuscripts will 
be featured in an interesting display 
being assembled by a special committee 
of bibliophiles. 


“An ‘association’ book didn’t mean 


much until we were tol 


that it de. 
ie me special 
personal association with the author 
for example, a book of short verse which 
Matthew Arnold might have presented 

his own hand 


with some inscription in |} 


scribed a copy that had 


to a friend. 

Architect Harmon, of Shreve. Lamh 
& Harmon, puzzled most of us for : 
long time, when we we re disc ussing floor 
plans, when he ke pt getting off the word 


‘furring.’ *Furring’ is a rd architect 
] 


and contractors use to ae ribe the fin. 
trim. door 


ished work 


archways 
rounded corners, and the like) after th 
basic construction of a room is com- 


ple ted. In other words lurring is thy 


light construction that makes the fp. 


distin t fror 


ished line of the room 

the original building of the 
The Book Fa 
rooms within the mezzanine floor at t] 
North International Building at Rock 
feller Center, and hence the ‘fur’ y 
fly.” Says Mr. Walker. 


room itself 


ir is to he iccession of 


No New Patriot 


Stuart Chase. whose Rich Land, P 
Land is probably the clearest picture 
have of what is actually going on in tl 


{ 


and conservation of our natur 


His interest 


ledge ol 


wast 
resources, Is no new patriot 


in America and his know 


fathe r, an ar 


dent mountain climber d to marc 


him up and down the White Moun. 


tains almost as soon as his 


started long ago when hi 


} 1 
iC2sS CoUl 


on he h 


needed no urging, and mountain climb- 


carry him. From that time 
ing is still an important part of his recre- 
ation. Nor is 
in his scheme of things. Hi 
ed him to learn to study 

sent to M. I. T. to study accounting 
From there he went to Harvard befor 


“planning” anything ne 
ther want- 


I d so he W 


accounting DUSINESS 


entering the 
his father. The careful precision ai 
planning which goes into his busine 


carries over not only into his econom« 


his friends say, but into everything | 
does. He is a 

he took it up only a few years ago, 
cause he goes at it from the 


First he bought a book on tennis whl 


good tennis player, thoug! 
hy 


! round u 


he read from page one to the end; tl 
there were long days « yract 

strokes with no playing at all. till fin 
he felt the time had come t tart. 5 
ing he took up the sam 0 

ski-run which goes from his own b 
door in Georgetown, Connecticut, 


stretch that 1 part ol the old Mar 


He had hook the pro} 


‘Twain place. 
equipment, and all the fixings bel 
he even got on the ski 
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William Faulkner's 
ABSALOM, ABSALOM! 


The story of an amazing Southern family, by the 
author of Sanctuary and Light in August. $2.50 














Maurice Hindus’s 
MOSCOW SKIES 


A sensational novel by the author of Humanity) 
Uprooted and The Great Offensive. 698 pages 
$2.75 














Liddell Hart's 
THE WAR IN OUTLINE 


A complete history of the World War in 285 
pages. Every campaign on land and sea is clearly, 
accurately described. With 7 maps $2.00 
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bi MEMOIRS OF 
COUNT BERNSTORFF 


The great German diplomat tells his own story 
of war-time intrigue, and of his fight to include 
Germany in the League of Nations $3.50 






























BELOVED FRIEND 


THE ROMANCE OF TCHAIKOWSKY 


by Von Meck and Bowen 


A new biography of the great composer, in 
which his famous correspondence with Nadejda 
von Meck is published in English for the first 
time. $3.00 


THESE ARE 


“ RANDOM HOUSE 


BOOKS 


Send for complete catalog. 20 E. 57th St..N. ¥. ¢ 
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tA delicious book...” 


A Place 
in the 
Country 


By DWIGHT FARNHAM 











“A GLEEFUL 
the author and his wife built 
up a Westport estate out of a mere 
= of land.""—New Yorker 

A delicious book . . . the kind 
of book Thoreau would have writ- 
ten if he had lived in the middle 
third of the Twentieth Century 
working in a skyscraper with his 
hands, living at Walden in 
heart.”’ William Al- 
len White. Illustrated 
with photographs and 
drawings, $2.50. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS GIRLS 


FIFTH AVENUE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
NEW YORK CITY 








Finishing School-College Preparatory. Separate J r 
School. Music [violin, piano, harp, voice, organ, « 
lute, recorder and harpsichord ’ Z eatin 
writing, journalism, international affairs, course prey 
ng for diplomatic posts. Art dept. Tennis, ridir 
For catalogue address M. Brows, Headmistress 

21 East 73rd St., New York City 
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re Te ervi 
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Military Academy, Box S, Fork Union, Va. 
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MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 


Books, stories, articles and verse criticize 
marketed Play, scenario and radio department 
Tne Writers’ Worksnop, INc. 
General Electric Building, 
370 Lexington Avenue, NEw York. 
BOOK SERVICE 
Any book first editions, rare, or current 
child or grown-up. Also fine personal t 


engraving. Visitors and 
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His friends tell a story on him. At a 
meeting of heads of the departments 
of economics in the New York high 
schools last winter, the man who ad- 
dressed the meeting announced that he 
would take up “Economics, B.C.” To 
the astonished group of modern econ- 
omists, he explained that it was neces- 
sary now to differentiate between the 
subject as it had been studied Before 
Chase, and After. 


Gets What She Wants 


While V. Sackville-West’s 
Arc, the October choice 


erary Guild, 


Saint Joan 
of the Luit- 
read, 


is being widely a few 


notes come to hand about her. 

“Has two 
One is at Oxford. 
been raised in public schools, away from 


Mother was busy be- 


and look it. 
Both have probably 


doesn’t 


sOnS 


maternal interests. 
ing first lady of Empire in Persia as wife 
of Minister Harold Nicolson 
their childhood. 

“Dominant Knole, 
residence of Archbishops of Canterbury, 


during 


passion is once 


until surrendered to Henry VIII, given 
by Elizabeth to her cousin, Lord ‘Treas- 
urer Thomas Sackville. Wrote a 
book on it called Anole and the Sack- 
villes. Her cousin Edward Sackville- 
West, author of recent biography of 
DeQuincey, A Flame the Sun, lives 
there now. Knole in her childhood she 


( ard ans. 
of all 


interested in people, as a diplomat’s 


portrayed in The Ed 


“Has friendly case aristocrats, 


wife, knows how to handle them. 
Hasn’t the conceit usual with second- 
rate literary people, knows that she has 
written several first-rate novels, but it 
doesn’t alarm her into thinking she’s a 
genius. Doesn’t read novels, likes 
biography. Has traveled all over the 
world, is a_ true cosmopolitan. Hates 
London and all cities. 


“Was largely self-educated on Knole’s 


splendid library, Latinate father. Qual- 
ities she has (or seems to have) in com- 
mon with Joan of Arc are: decisiveness, 
sense of leadership and air of authority, 


ruthlessness of 
after 


away satisfied with price 


SCTISC, 


ability 


common purpose, 


to go something 


honesty, 
ect it and come 
tid for it, and vitality. 
a woman who gets 
what she She’s 
you wouldn’t cross swords with in 


wittily remarked that 


Is not spoiled, but is 


wants, or else. a woman 
fun. 

*“Somcone 
she’d be ‘ 
she'd 
Arc 


isn’t 


once 
in excellent writer if she could 
lived at Knole. In . 
she probably does forget 
true Her best 


drawn heavily on her back- 


forget Saint 
“iter 

it. But it 
books 


anyhow. 


have 


| = 
ground. 
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long as indicated. 
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Green Mareins, by FE. P. O'Donnell 
Houghton-Mifflin 2.50. 


=) 

T 1 } } 

| first book t « published under the 
H hton-Mifflin Literar lFellowship Awards, 
nd the October Book-of-the-Month. 


The Unexpected Ve 1 . by Laurence 
Housman. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 


\n unpretentious and charmit autobiography 
the author of | R who ws also the 
ther of A. E. Housman 


The New Caravan, Edited by Alfred 
Krevmboreg Lewis Mumford, 
Paul Rosenfeld. Norton 43.95. 


\pre-view of American literature. Hitherto un- 
ccd 


Vews Tarta y. by Peter Flem- 


Ing Scribners Se 


) 


idventurons ¢ 
adventurous trip fron Peki to India. 





MAGAZINE 


beck list of October books chosen by 
jn Chamberlain and the Scribner edi- T q r 
thsalom! ahead of all others by at least V E Fl C K C F F 5 
ree votes. James T. Farrell’s A World 
Vever Made, three votes behind, took | 
cond place with the rest following 


—KATHERINE Gauss JACKSON 
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re is probabl no better intro- ° , ° - . 
duction to contemporary knowledge and COMPLETE IN sas Fhe : one ve treatm it of 
contemporary theories about the pl - 7 bes ss 

. , } , . . ology mychology and } I of sex.”’ 
{hsalom, Absalom by William , i ONE VOLUME— BeaTRAND RUSSELL 
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Faulkne r. Random House. NEW REPUBLIC says 389 PAGES “Few | on the subject of sex car 
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HE December issue of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will be the 
largest published in recent years, the present schedule 


calling for 128 pages with 12 to 16 pages in color. 
I 


An outstanding feature will be the //oliday Book Section, 
with a leading article by John Chamberlain, an article on 
children’s books, check lists for help in Christmas book buy- 


ing, and gossip from the writing front. 


Stories by Paul Corey, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Albert 
Maltz, and others. As a “‘Scribner’s Presents” story, we are 
publishing Ring in My Hand 
never read —— by Donald Wayne. And you will find Marjorie 


Kinnan Rawlings’s story about a Florida mule named Snort 


the like of which you have 


one of the funniest stories ever printed. 


Among the article Su ill he . 


The Decline of the Male, by Thomas Uzzell and V. I 
LeRoy, who show with facts and figures how today’s world 

\ new publisher, David 
like Hearst and unlike him 
building newspapers in a way never done before— a 
Mrs. Ralph Borsodi says that most 


women can earn more money for their families in the home 


turns on a woman’s word. 


Stern, is abroad in the land 
full-length portrait. 
than they can working in an office——and proves it. Also I 
Can't Write as I Choose 
The Motorist Girds for Wa an account ol 


the millions of dollars in highway funds being illegally di- 


and Literature of Today and Tomorrow — the 


a professional writer’s experi- 


ences. 


verted 


second of two articles by Mary Colum. 


In January—The Anniversary Issue, containing the out- 
standing stories and articles of the past fifty pears with 
contemporary illustrations by Rockwell kent, Will James, 
and others. 


os. oss oth ots Se ee 
Oe ee ee ee ee eee . se? Nae? Ase we? NAS 


Great Laught r. by 
Harpers. $2.50 


me Hury 


Sympathetic and compellin of 
arch and her family 1} 


UON-picture 
rights were sold from galley p: I ul 


lor $100.00, 


Sagittarius Rising, by Cecil Lew; 
Harcourt, Brace $2.50 
\ story of the Personal Hist it f the T 
g ry type, by a young mar 


ace at seventeen, Semor Flight ¢ 


srit 


mander 


twenty, and adventurin ' Chir 
‘tilid at 


twenty-two, 


Nipinsk) § Diai y, edited by Romola 


Nijinsky. 
$2.50. 


Simon & Schuster 


\ tragic, agonizingly sensitive lescribed b 
the man who lived it. 
It is interesting to not 
that two books tied fo; ninth place 
and four books for tenth 


that Houghton-Mifllin§ gets firy 


place for sportsmanship in this vote, being 
the only publisher to check only one oy 
of three of their own books on the lis 

that nearly every publisher checks 
it least one Scribner book. and that fo. 


that reason we demote the Scribne 


books several steps in the laddet 
that several publisher pparenth 
misunderstood that they wer free 


substitute but not to add to the list. fo 
obvious reasons, Wi oul Ives, coul 
add, indefinitely. The problem is t 
climinate. If we have chosen badly, w 
are glad to run corrections in the fon 
of substitutions, but we cannot includ 
every apple of every publisher's eye 

that since there may have beer 
misunderstanding on this point we mak 
exception in this issue and note 

that Dodd Mead added The O 
Ashburn Place, by Margaret Flint, T/ 
Best Plays of 1935-936, edited by Burns 
Mantle, and Fifty Yea f Ame? 
Golf, by H. B. Martin 

that Knopf added The Fret 
Quarter, by Herbert Asbury 

that Putnam felt that the Englis! 
translation of Georges Duhamel’s Sa 
vin should be added 

that Random House added The i! 
n Outline, by Liddell Hart, and Vl 
Politics, 1918-1996, by R. Palme Dutt 

that Reynal and Hitchcock add 
Pascal: The Life of Genius, by Morns 
Bishop. 

that Viking added Phoenix: TI 
Posthumous Pape rs of D. H. Lawre 


In the Christmas number a_ spe 
hook section will include summaries 0 
the best poctry of the year, the best 
children’s books of the year, with sug 
gestions for a library for children; t 
best in detective stories, and the usu 
reviews and notes to help with ideas [01 


that Christmas list. 
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The Antioch Experiment 


the cooperative plan, however, has been 


seadily towards the individualization of 


ducation to suit the individual’s proved 
aterests and abilities, and the required- 
ourse program has come in for severe 
riticism on this score. Some modifica- 


ons in the requirements have already 


been made, and other changes will 
robably follow. 
When Antioch was reorganized in 


or there was no required “major”; it 
was felt that the student would specialize 
afficiently through his industrial experi- 
nce. This plan did not prove feasible, 
nd the requirement that every student 
elect an individual “field of concentra- 
tion” was adopted in 1926. The field of 

yncentration is like a major in that it 
lemands specialization, but is more flexi- 
ble in its requirements and frequently 
its across departmental lines. 

Antioch’s self-di- 
ected, courses of study for upperclass- 
men belong to that 
ourses and tutorial systems tried with 


autonomous, ol 


genre of honors 
varving effect elsewhere. They re present 
serious and admittedly not altogether 
successful attempt on the part of the 
ollege to encourage its students in the 
habit of intellectual responsibility and 
the ability to work 

As first tried out in 1926 and 1927, the 


ilone. 


tonomous plan cut all Antioch classes 
of sophomore rank and above to one 
week. With 


tuidance, the student was supposed to 


meeting a this amount of 
be able to do the rest by himself. Teach- 
ers began to discover, however, that this 
régime was too Spartan for the major- 
ty; and gradually some of the original 
class sessions were restored, with attend- 
nee optional. Syllabi were made more 
laborate and more explicit in course 
content. 

Autonomy, though modified, has not 
disappeared. The spirit of the instruc- 
tion is more informal and more mature 
in tone. Instructors have tended to work 
out the teaching method best suited to 
their own abilities lecturing for some, 
i method more closely approaching the 
tutorial for others 


stands, it 


As the system now 
supplies the usual academik 
props for those who want props, and 
leaves the others —a “disappointingly 
small number,” said one teacher free 
to work independently. But perhaps the 
number of those who want and are able 
to work independently is always small. 
some students find autonomy stimulat- 
ing. Others find it merely confusing. 


The chic f question Antioch College 
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must answer about autonomy today is 
whether it is giving the students enough 
stimulation to take full advantage of the 
opportunities it offers. Can independent 
thinking be encouraged by any device of 
organization, or must it spring from an 
imparted attitude? How 
take to build such an attitude 
fect as it is, the autonomous plan is one 


long does it 


) 


Imper- 


step in the direction of intellectual adult- 


hood, and the Antioch faculty in gen- 
eral would be sorry to give it up. 
When Antioch was reorganized, the 
conventional type of student govern- 
oe 


Re [a : 
Scribner’s Presents 
See page 44 
THE At 
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because the 
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fully. AMI) boyh od vas uneventful and 
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‘Wil res og 


Wr. Bahr later attended a state uni- 
Middle West. He is now living, tem- 
York. He says that for 


managed a heavyweight 


fie 1} 
a yea? fle 


g 
D ver. and at another time took care 


an insane man. “The b was pleasant 
Vacy's, and before I could stop him he 
had bought a map of the i rld 1? d 


f fired the next day. 


mrofo? 


boat. / mas 


PHI 
To illustrate Mr. 


ILLUSTRATOR: 
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NERS selected Ge rae Shellhase a 
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necticut, and hee manages i steal time 
Ii, / 
mnait) ast i f 


off from vorl occasi 


there and vee hon thine We , 


ment was instituted. Joined to this was 
the honor system, and the group solidar- 
ity of a band of pioneers. In time the 
pioneering complex wore off, but it left 
the feeling of group solidarity behind it. 
“Student” 


munity” government, with a proportion- 


government became ‘“com- 


ate increase in scope. It includes faculty 


representation as well as student, and 
now regulates such important matters as 
the campus social life, standards of stu- 
dent conduct, safety regulations, and the 
college bookstore. 

Social and extracurriculum activity is 


at Antioch College 
but it has not devel- 


probably as extensive 
as it is anywhere, 
oped in the direction of expensiveness, 
varsity athletics, or the fraternity-soror 
ity spirit. It is essentially a group life, 
and it is essentially adult 
Supplementing the three years of 
physical education required in the cur- 
riculum, which emphasize skill in indi- 
vidual sports as well as in team games, is 
intramural «th- 


nt of the 


the Antioch system of 
letics, in which nearly « pen & 
students, both men and women, volun- 
{oot- 


tarily Intercollegiate 


ball was abolished by vote of the Antioch 


partic ipate 


student body in 1g2g, on the basis of ex- 


pense, the difficulty of working it in 
with the cooperative program, and the 
system 


superiority of the intramural 


All of 


or less successful 


these separate ventures, mor 


! 


are however. but parts 
of the main Antioch educational aim 


to produce a finer pattern of living 


Whether or not 
this aim is not for the 


Antioch is succeeding in 
institution itself to 
appraise. It is a goal particularly unsus 
and cel 


cepuble to statistical prool ; 


tainly no such goal can be reached in 
the short space of fifteen years, 
Perhaps the subtl 
Antioch fifteen ye 
finding herself has been in the temper of 
the student ind of the faculty. 
While the of critical inquiry 
has 


early 


most change in 


during thes ars of 
body 
attitude 
always obtained, the spirit in th 


days was one of eager reform, of 


almost complete absorption in the things 
that were actually being accomplished. 
and some 
issed \t 
the breathing point of these first fifteen 
Antioch realizes that the work has 
ind that the test of 
Potentially, her 
he rs } Cl 


education will de- 


This “pione er” eagerness 


times blindness has now p: 


years, 


barely begun 


strength is yet to come 
brightest 


history ies before 


place in American 


pend on what she will do in the next fif 


teen vears, rather than the past 
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HERE seems to be no let-up in the 
flow of splendid recordings of mas- 
terworks. Record reviewers in all hon- 
esty find themselves urging, at the end 
of their this 
prominent place in your collection of 


reviews, “Give work a 
discs.” The impecunious collector reads 
and tears his hair. When so many are 
should the 


Man choose for his own hom« 


desirable. what recordings 
Average 
collection? 

as that 
contained in the sumptuous Music Set, 


through 


An anthology of records such 


civen to schools and colleges 


G2 


the 


poration 


benevolence of the Carnegie Cor- 


about which more. later 


would prove a precious adornment for 


any home. But until something more 
workable than the Townsend Plan 
comes through, whereby music lovers 


of all ages may insure for themselves a 
ereat variety of Utopi in blessings, I am 
be 
with something less than a five-foot shelf 


of 


afraid many listeners must content 


records 
The 


quently 


has fre- 


as to which type of music will 


question been raised 


best stand constant repetition such as 
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jos may be listed as individual works 
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ynder the title (as one work) of a 


or collection in which they may 
2 y. The number of discs required 
é i given work does not matter. The 
ve will be influenced, however, by 
hig the best 


number of 


opinion 
least 


list—in then 


hich requires the 


Mail youl lists, together with your 
me. addre Ss, and oc¢ upation to Rec- 
d Contest Editor, Scripnt R’s MaGa- 
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The New Records 
Apart from the fact that both works 
based on ancient Greck literature, 
there seems no reason to bracket Gluck’s 
yohée et Eurydice and Darius Mil- 
aud’s L’Orestie d’Escl Yet the ap- 
earance of music from both works on 


olumbia’s list this month prompts me 


to point out that the problems of finding 

perfect balance between drama and 
nusic have been prevalent for centuries, 
nd probably are no nearer a completely 


} 


satisfactory solution now than in the 


lays of Sophocles and -schylus. A num- 


er of masterful strokes of good fortune 


have occurred since Peri’s trail-blazing 
Euridice (c. Gluck’s Orphée is 
one. Mozart, Rossini, Bizet, Verdi, Wag- 
ner, Moussorgsky, Debussy, and Berg 
accounted — for The 
declamation of each line of dialogue in 


the plays of the ancient Greeks originally 


1500 


others. musical 


brought up the question of the natural- 
ness of the combination of music and 
drama. Hence for several thousand years 
composers have been shifting the oper- 
atic center of gravity, now in favor of 
music, again to the side of drama. 

Gluck’s works occupy a rare layer in 
the operatic stratosphere. His talents and 
reputation as a reformer of eighteenth- 
century opera are widely appreciated by 
historians and critics, but his music is 
more honored in books than in perform- 
ance. Or phe had an airing at the Met 
ropolitan as recently as last spring. The 
less said about it the better. The record- 
ed production, published about a yeai 
ago by Pathé in Paris, restores perma- 
nently the greater part of a work that 
does not depend upon scenic effects and 
wire-suspended Cupids for complete en- 
joyment. 

The story of Orpheus and Eurydice is 
well known. Alice Raveau, as the lyrist, 
provides the finest example of contralto 
singing in an extended recording I have 
heard. She infuses the part with dignity 


and delicacy, bringing out the character 


of Orpheus as “not merely a plaintive 


human being, but also a symbol of the 


most exalted art transcending 


singers 


all that is personal.” Orpheus’s music 








Scribner’s Recorded Music Contest 


First prize RCA Victor “Higher 
Fidelity” Electric Phonograph, 
Electrola Model R-qo. 

Second prize: Columbia Histor) 


Music by Ear and Eye, Vols. J, 
um, 2, fi Bach: Art o} the 
Fugue Columbia set No. 206 
Bach: Six Brande) burg Con- 
certos Columbia sets Nos. 249 
and 250). 

Third prize: Wagener: Die Wal- 
kiire, Act I Victor set No. 
M208 

| Fourth prize: Gluck: Orpheus 
Columbia Operatic set No. 
15 
ts « ; ae 
Ee 


Five additional prizes: The Gramo- 
f ho Shop's En Ve lo pre d a ( 
Recorded Music. 


Tue Jupces 


Roy Harris, composer. 
R. D. Darrell, 
cyclopedia of Recorded 
Arthur Mendel, 
the chapter, “The Early 
ticth Century,” in Pratt’s 
History of Musi 1935 

tion 
Peter Hugh Reed, critic; editor of 
The Music Lover, a 


record 


the En- 
Must 


author of 


editor of 


critic: 
I wen- 
The 


edi- 


Ame Vile an 
review. 


Richard Gilbert. 
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How does 
an Oboe really 


Sunt? 


Victor Higher Fidelity Records are 
the first to reproduce it accurately, 
along with many other sounds now 
heard in their true timbre for the 


first time on records 


If you have not recently heard your fa- 
vorite composer on a phonograph, get 
acquainted with the new Victor Higher 
Fidelity Records . . 
the immortal ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, 


. Hear, for instance, 


as movingly real as a performance at Bos- 
ton Symphony Hall. Every instrument 
speaks with a new identity . . . especially 
oboes and clarinets hitherto difficult to 
differentiate. For the Victor Higher Fi- 
delity process is the first to record and 


reproduce every sound of music. 


Hear These Recent Victor Releases 


Symphony No. 8 (“Unfinished” ) 
(Schubert) 
Serge Koussevitzky-Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Album M-319. Price 


Quartet No. 2, in A Minor (Bartok) 


$6.50 


The Budapest String Quartet 
Album M-320 


Price $8.00 





Phono- 


569.95 5-U Table Model 


graph combined with 2-band, 
(f. o. b 


Camden) tube superheterodyne radio. 
amade 








| charms the Furies; Mme. Raveau con- 
vinces us of it. If the Eurydice of Ger- 
maine Feraldy and the Cupid of Jany 
Delille fail to achieve the heroic pro- 
portions of Mme. Raveau’s magnificent 





7 | 

7 | characterization, some of the fault must 
< really tine Radio-Phon 
Combination invariably equipped with an 
\UDAX MAGNETO-INDUCTIVE Pick-up t 
insure positive, unfailing, unvarying, High Fide!l- 
ity results! Built on the identical principle used i The work of the chorus and orchestra, 
the actual making of the remarkable Higher Fidel- 
ity records, AUDAN Pick-ups deliver a facsimile 


} 


be placed at Gluck’s door, for he gave to 
Orpheus exquisite and cloquent music. 


under Henri Tomasi’s direction, is su- 


performance that has made them standard equ 
ment in the 
Universities and Laboratories. Immune t 
perature and humidity 


perb. The recording obscures nothing. 
eight 


world’s leading Broadcast Station : : 7 
tem Columbia Operatic sect No. 15 
Feather-light I t | li 

| discs. 
Gluck’s reforms were accepted bland- 
| ly if not unhesitatingly by his contempo- 
| rary listeners. I would not attempt to 
| place Milhaud on the same plane as the 
| composer of Or phe . but he also is a 
revolutionist. Except through the medi- 


um of the phonograph, his works are 





rarely heard in America. They come un- 


The Only Work of Its Kind! 


The Gramophone Shop's However, the more one becomes familiat 


ENCYCLOPEDIA Mithaud's mnie —his emune 
OF RECORDED MUSIC | pated system of harmony, his lyric apti- 


— ‘xception: nmi tech- 
Compiled end Edited by R. D. Derrell tude, and exceptional command of tech 
Introduction by Lawrence Gilman 
588 Pages —Gold Stamped Cloth 
Send for FREE Descriptive Leaflet 


The Gramophone Shop, Ine. 
The World’s Best Recorded Music 
18 East 48 St., New York 


der the heading of “debatable music.” 







with music his emanci- 


nical resource the more one becomes 





convinced that he unusually 






pe WSESSES 






fecund gifts, and should create some of 





the outstanding works of our epoch. Per- 





haps he has already done so. 

The 
music to /Eschylus’s trilogy —- A gamem- 
non, Choe phorae, and The Eumenides 

-contained on the two records Co- 
lumbia set No. X64 
the Antwerp Coecilia Chorus, and or- 






fragments from his incidental 


made by soloists. 


chestra, under the direction of Louis de 


Vocht, are 


the score is not obtainable here. No ex- 


difficult to identify becaus 


planatory leaflet accompanies the set. 
The first record contains a locifération 
Libation from Les Cho- 
éphore s. These excerpts concern them- 
with that of the 


wherein Electra and the Choephorae of- 


funébre and 


selves part tragedy 
fer libations at the tomb of Agamemnon. 


Exhor- 


de pic ting the ap- 


The first side of the second disc, 
tation et conclusion, 
pearance of Orestes with the murdered 
body of his mother, Clytemnestra, and 
his subsequent flight from the Furies, 
projects a magnificent piece of ultra- 
dramatic declamation by Clare Croiza, 


accompanied by a curious and highly 





effective instrumentation of stage noises 
and a chorus all alive with the gruesome 


Membership in the Red Cross 


|implications of the text. This passage 


is a vote to meet human needs, represents Milhaud’s most daring exper 1- 


ment with instruments of percussion em- 
without regard to race, creed nn : 
ployed together with combinations of 

. » > . . . . 

or political belief. Join your whistling winds, human groans, and cries 


local Red Cross Chapter at the 
Roll Call, November Il to 26. 


of despair. The Processional at the con- 
clusion of the last play of A®schylus’s 
trilogy, The Eumenides, for chorus, com- 
pletes the excerpts. I feel reasonably cer- 


ERNE a 
G4 


tain, despite Milhaud’s « 
polytonality, that for anyone 
with Aischylus’s plays, this tumid mys; 
must convey something « 
dance and efflorescence 


told the Greek languag: 


have beer 


which the more temperat 
today cannot hope to fol! 
Paul Claudel’s 
Milhaud copes with age-« 


In sett 
translation to musik 
problems 
trying out new technical 


he has been successful, | think you wil 


agree, in matching A‘schy! gory lin, 
of violence and vengeance, 
Che reproduction is only fair, havi; 
been made early in 1Q3o 
Miscellanea 
With the advent of Vv Philhar 


monic-Symphony Orchestra of Ney 
York season in mind, Victor releas 
fine recording of Mi 
zart’s piano Concerto in t t (K4é 


extraordinarily 


the accompaniment to Edwin Fischer 
playing of which is conducted by Jol 
Barbirolli, soon to undertake the pr 
Arturo Ti 
canini ( Victor set No. M316 ee 


slated to 


carious task of succeeding 


conduct the Philharmon 
Georges Enesco, Ri 
composer-pianist-violinist-cor 
ductor, teacher of Yehudi Menuhir 
The Sonata No. A Minor of 

versatile musician is played rapturous 
by Mr. Menuhin and his talented you 
A work of no er 


ce pth, it nevertheless holds 


Symphony is 


manan 


) 


sister, Hepzibah. 


much of 


terest, especially in its reflection of g 


music and folk-like rhythms ( Victo 
No. M318 

Swing recommendations: Sugar F 
Stomp, by Artie Shaw’s Orchestr 
Brunswick 725), ‘The introducti 
smacks curiously of themes in Dariu 
Milhaud’s 1923 jazz ballet, La ¢ 


tion du Mond Columbia b8094 a5 


Bluin’ the Blues, Tiger Rag, and Cla 
net Marmalade: classics from the eat 
twenties played by the boys — Nick I 
Rocca, trumpet, and Larry Shields, cla 
inet who started it all, the Origin 


Dixieland Band, augmented here by 
newly formed and = snappy ensemb 
Victor 25403 and 25411). My M 
ancholy Baby, by ‘Teddy Wilson, supet 
swing pianist, and his orchestra Brur 
wick 7729). In a Jan and U'pt 
Downbeat: the incomparable poly-t 
bres of Ellington’s band instrumentati 
two new but not first-rate Ellington mit 
grunswick 7734 The Bent 
Quartet 


latures 
| 


clarinet, vib 


( ontinue U 


Goodman 
phone, piano, and traps 
chamber music of swing with Dinah a 
Woon Glow (Victor 25348 
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Cruising the Avenue 


EAF the pages of history for glamor- 


ous military highs and you have the 
key to the scason’s intriguingly contrast- 
ed fashions for formals. 

j 


Empire waistlines and sinuous, 


Molded bod 


pane | 


con- 
tour-revealing silhouette 
ces, skirts full 
hac ks, and the rat { p squ ire nee kline of 
the let-them-cat-cake period. Slit skirts. 
misole tops, and peplum treatments 
“Over There Then 
With the Wind” in- 


stiffened hems, demure waists, 


from the waist 


reminiscent of 
there’s the “Gone 
fluence 
devastating décolletage, and posit s to 


innocent, wide 


vear above eyed expres- 
sons. Add a dash of wood Queen Bess, a 
licker of Castillian, and you will have 
skimmed the main circuit, 

But in no have we 
Rather. 
are influences cunningly knit to the mod- 
ern temper. Nor are they 


mon 


SCTISE a period 


‘ecason repining the past here 
without com- 


factors trim wassts wnportant: 
sweeping back hemline. fin 


the liberty to choos: 


de tail. and 
what does most for 
your figure and psyche. 


Net, that paragon of pac king fabric. 
with its twin in comfort lace, finds all 


orts of new expressions this vear. Best s 
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KATHERINE KENT 


has a blithe little model threaded with a 
silver flower pattern all through it. It’s 
its winged heart- 
skirt 


stiffened hemline. 


smooth-fitting, from 
top, to the hips, where th 
to th 


\ taffeta slip comes with it to keep you 


shape 
begins its flare 
sleckly swishing. And now for a glimpse 
at the dinner dress that you'll buy for an 
extra (because the budget can give you 
no back talk about it) and wear as a spe- 
cial for the compliments it nets you. A 
sheath of transparent velvet from neck 
with circular fullness below the 


knees, swirling to the merest suggestion 


to toe, 


of a train. The waistline is empire, and 


the sleeves ar slashed from elbow to 
shoulder, revealing contrasting velvet 
that’s rep ited fleetingly at the waist 


front. American beauty is used on black, 


rold on roval blue, and my pet (which 


is saving a lot for one who shies wide of 


the purple tones) is fuchsia on violet 
pur] 


blue. Stay out in the rain in it (if you 
must) with impunity, for the velvet ts 
processed by Neva-Wet 
The net 


white, green, royal, and black is thirty- 


Nineteen nin 


tv-five. threaded in silver on 


Thirne 


ninety-five. 
A little farther up the Avenue you'll 
find a net, tiered in horizontal velvet 


bands and flaring beautifully. The flat 
neck, little 
skirt bandings ar 


tering low square pufl 


sleeves, and narrow 


just right for vou tall ones threatened 
Lord 


by the long-line, wide-hem mood 


and Tavlor’s, forty-nine ninety-five 
At Wanamaker’s (New York and 
Philadelphia, too) there’s a white ham 


mered satin for the slim figure, a gem fon 
that perfect simplicity which means in 
finite care in the fashioning. A deep “V” 
forms the neck, flat roping of tiny gold 
and crystal beads outlines the high em 
pire waist and armlines. Skirt fullness ts 
all to the back, kept slim and smooth 
by a sweeping inset panel. Thirty-nine 
seventy-five. 
In the same period feeling, but d 
maturer figure, is a black 


that 


signed for the 
Crush-Less 


directoire 


velvet comes with its 


own jewels of rhinestons 
Che sheath silhouette widens gracefully: 
shoulder. In Crystelle 


affair with full 


straps form the 
satin there is a gracious 
back panel, bodice draped sashwise, and 
above it broad shoulder straps to square 


the neck 


ind grape for 


In platinum, provence blu 


forty-nine seventy-five 


The velvet, sixty-five dollars 


Blistered lace (new this season) makes 


Q4 





a dinner dress that will give you an in- 
dispensable standby. A deep “V” neck, 
ample shoulder coverage, princess lines 
that widen at the right places, and elbow 
sleeves shirred to the shoulders — in all, 
a boon to hips that want slenderizing. 
Plum or wine at forty-nine seventy-five. 


For those less formal moments after 
sundown that invitingly to 
lengthen into the “must dress” hours, the 
Avenue awaits you with double-duty af- 
fairs that are no longer compromise 


promise 


measures but right in themselves. 

Witness the black taffeta and velvet 
sketched. The full wide skirt, banded in 
velvet, sweeps upward in narrowing lines 
to the close-fitting gown bodice that’s 
caught at the jeweled breast-clasp by a 
velvet band which loops the neck. The 
high-at-the-collar, button-to-the-waist 
jacket is Lyons velvet, seductively de- 
mure, reassuringly smart with its squar- 
ish shoulders and little flared peplum. 
It’s at Wanamaker’s in New York and 
Philadelphia, and can be had for just 
under fifty. 

From Lord and Taylor’s comes the 
lace double-duty sketched. Slim, assured. 
Narrow velvet bands emphasize the 
notched lapels of the jacket and the skirt- 
line, and form shoulder straps for the 
gown. Thirty-nine ninety-five. 

A heavy imported thread lace (to be 
had in red and white, as well as black 
makes a jacket and gown that will take 
you reveling or keep you in smart not- 
the 
scalloped out of 


distinction occasion 


as 


too-formal 
demands. Deep “V's” 
the lace make the waist different; insets 
assure princess lines where fitting is need- 
ed, while stiffening emphasizes the sweep 
of the hemline. An inspired frame-the- 





“Born to Dance 


Transparent velvet kerchief 
winds the head. At Bonwit Teller’ 


qb 


"by 


caught 
° The re. too, 


face collar gives the very modern wide- 
shouldered jacket an indispensable old- 
world air. At Bonwit Teller’s Débutante 
Shop, thirty-nine seventy-five. 


For entrance and exit you'll simply 


have to have one of the new wraps. 
Handsome lamés, sumptuous upholstery- 
type fabrics claim the field with velvets, 


while faille silks, vel- 


veteens, and broadcloth call for increas- 


and_ bengaline 
ing recognition. 

For stark simplicity and well-bred line, 
there’s a Vionnet at Lord and 
Taylor’s. Black broadcloth, of course. 
Notched lapels vanishing to the double- 
at the waist, squared 


ce } IV 


breasted closing 


shoulders, slender bodylines with just 
enough sweep at the back to take the 
of 
Forty-five doilars. 


If it’s velvet you’re sear¢ hing for, here 


rear fullness your evening gown. 


are two suggestions: Before you leave 
Lord and Taylor’s have a look at the col- 
larless model with round melon-sleeves 
that enhance by contrast its svelte long 
lines. The wrap is innocent of trimming 
other than self-corded bands that border 
the neck, cross at the shoulders, then de- 
scend to the waist, marking trimly the 
deep armlines. Just under forty dollars. 
At Best’s sce 


wrap with the mitten collar of ermine. 


the crush-resisting velvet 


It’s everything it should be in clean, good 
line with close sleeves boxed at the shoul- 
ders in a new treatment. The ermine 
frames the face flatteringly, and the lit- 
tle space in it reserved for fingers adds a 
new delight. Seventy-five dollars. 

The knee-length evening coat in the 
sy mood is with us again, and 


Mostly 


sequin boleros and snug 


free-and-e «i 
find 


quilte d velvet 


simple to velveteens and 


Shoecraft 
the 


in triangulai folds by clips make 


the ez 


ening bag 


} 


Quarter to 


( 


vith flat metal base 





jackets to add lustre and riva! the night’ 


gaiety abound in a wide choice of 
styles and colors — white, chalky pastels 
bronze, silver, gold and nevitably, 
black. 


Just one last stop now for velveteen in 


a full-length wrap, and tl stop is at 
Altman’s. Goupy thought up the idea 
upon which this consciously directoire 
wrap is fashioned. It models the figure 
firmly, widening as it reaches the floor. 
The stand-up collar and broad lapels are 
stitched row upon row; a jeweled button 
marks the waistline. Not an ordinary vel. 
veteen, this, but processed by Neva-Wet 
to rout the elements. In bricht colors and 
in black at thirty-nine seventy-five, 
Can you, dare you, wear any or all of 
the new colors? 
Elizabeth Arden says 


firmly. 


ind Savs it 


Dorothy Gray is not so sanguine. She 
asks you to proceed on your color hunt 


with caution. She will give you a salon 


consultation (gratis), during which you 


may try out samples of the new shades, 


1 


choosing thos that do best DY your skin 


She'll show 


| coloring 


tones and natura 
you the make-up that’s for you, 
and which you can depend pon equally 
for good days and the just so-so ones. 

Lest you take Elizabeth Arden’s af- 
firmative too literally, let me hasten t 
add that it holds good onh when yo 
vary your make-up with skill. Arden has 

new wrinkle to stecr you straight. At 
any of her counters over the coun 
you'll find capes in sixteen important nt 
colors. Slip the cape of your cho 
around your shoulders, con hers 
color-harmony chart. and the make 
secret for that brace 

\ 
é 
te 
\i by Si 1 
i wrist bag for lane ) / } 
and s de ( el ’ d 
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SOUTHERN 
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But where else can you 


find ALL THESE, Zoo 


Here is a land of contrasts...new, strange, stimulating. Yet it’s 
only overnight, even from New York, by plane, 2'2 to 3 days by 
train, § to 7 by auto or bus, 2 weeks via Panama. Costs here are 
15% to 32° under the average of 20 leading U. S. resorts. Your 


vacation can include: 


®@ Snow-crowned peaks tow 
ering above warm valleys fra 
grant with orange blossoms 
... Famous roads flanked by 
ancient live-oaks, stately euca 
lyptus, pepper trees... Des- 
erts that sing W ith color 
«+-kTrecn Oases... salt lakes eee 
date palms ... snow peaks 
. Giant trees, earth’s oldest 
living things, lifting in cathe 


dral silence eee 


@ Golf, tennis, water 
sports, polo, horseback 
riding—all sports—against 
backgrounds of seacoast, 
mountain, palm grove - 
new exotic settings you'll 
never forget! Regattas, 
rose tournaments, fiestas 
... Hiking and exploring, 
racing at smart Santa 
Anita! ...odd Los An 
geles County industries 


citrus, oil, Movies. 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. Advise anyone not 
to come seeking employment, lest he be disappointed ; but Jor 
tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 


Some playgrounds may matc¢h this 
AALIFORNIA scene... 
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‘ ®@ The old world: Soft speech 
A, 


... foreign faces... outdoor 
booths selling bright colored 


pottery, baskets, pinon nuts 





. 
dulc es, tortillas, enchiladas 

‘ Time-mellowed Spanish mis 

ry sions. The modern world: Gay 
‘ ¥ Hollywood. Cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles. Santa Monica, Long 





Beach, Pasadena, Beverly Hills 
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Glendale, Pomona. 


@ Pleasure isles with 
warm white sands and 
palm fringed shores. . 
submarine gardens...seals 
. waddling pelicans... 
White sails beating to 
windward... Tense bat- 
tles with barracuda, gi 
ant jewfish, albacore... 
Abalone steaks...Moon 
light and music at gay 


Catalina Island. . Ce 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner —This 80-page Official Guide 
Book — widely acclaimed by travel experts— plans your trip for you 
from start to finish: what to see and do, how to get here, time required, 
itemized cost schedules, plus over 100 photographs, maps, etc 

authentic facts not available elsewhere. Coupon brings it FREE by 


return mail, with the new, free Ofhcial California Picture Map. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


sala SOAs SOON BRBAM, .nccccasecesesussooonboseess 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dit. V-12, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif 
2 < hecked l Angeles Santa Barbara < ¢ kK 
! San Dieg Ventura San Bernardin K 

Nam pages oT 4 at back of BOOK 
° aad + SG... 

Street in LONMICHIS 

( State 








o . J in back 


“Contents 


book 


laces. You feel that your color scheme 
will cause an immediate sensation, but 
when you look around, you realize that 
you are in fact very dull and drab, and 
in any case you forget all about clothes 
when you see the fat lady who skied 
over you last winter. 

There are people who go out merely 
to ski—tough, hardy people who get 
up at eight in the morning, take a 
railway up 6000 feet, are down again 
by ten, up again by eleven, and down 
again in time for lunch—-and then 
complain that this is all right but that 
the snow is hopelessly slow. At the 
other end of the scale are the people 
who come out looking very beautiful, 
who take very expensive suites and get 
down in the morning in time for lunch, 
who watch the skating in the after- 
noon, play bridge after tea, attend cock- 
tail parties until nine, dine at ten, and 
get up next day in time for lunch. 

If one were asked to select the finest 
winter-sports hotel in the world, prob- 
ably the majority would vote for 
Suvretta House. It stands among the 
trees at the bottom of a high range 
of mountains just outside of St. Moritz. 

Behind the hotel there is a ski-lift, an 
efficient but undignified apparatus for 
pulling people a thousand feet up the 
mountainside. With the help of the ski- 
lift, you can spend the whole morning 
in the sunshine, going up in seven min- 
utes and coming down in anything from 
one to sixty, according to your route 
and technique. The beauty of this sys- 
tem is that, once you have stopped slid- 
ing you are practically outside the 
dining-room. 

If you are a Cresta rider, you will, of 
course, have been up early and stand- 
ing shivering (partly with fright and 
partly with cold) until the sun gets on 
to that icy toboggan run that starts just 
above the Kulm Hotel. The year 1936 
has been a fine one on the Cresta, 
which is the fastest, most exciting, and 
probably the most dangerous run any- 
where in the world. The total distance 
is three-quarters of a mile, and the av- 
erage gradient is 1 in 7.7. All records 
were broken this year by the young 
American, Billy Fiske, who streaked 
down this gleaming groove with its ab- 
solutely terrifying series of banked ice 
corners at an average speed of 47 miles 
per hour. When one realizes that this 
average is attained from a standing start 
over a short distance, purely by force 
of gravity, it explains why sportsmen 
gather every year from all over the 
world to frighten themselves to death 
among charming, encouraging, and 
sympathetic company. 
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mor 
Swooping down at ever-increasing speed 
: é' 

a thrill that kind of 


flying seem utterly boring 


manhes any 


No man will ever forget his first run 
down the Cresta. Quite apart from the 
numerous inquiries from his friends as 
to what he wants them to do with his 
luggage and his remains, there are the 
short, crisp instructions of the expert to 
the novice. A man does not forget easily 
the hints on how to get around corners 
and how, in case of a fall, to make sure 
that the skeleton is pushed ahead (the 
skeleton is the name for the very fear- 
some kind of toboggan used, and does 
not apply to the rider’s). If it is not 
pushed ahead the rider will slide on at 
50 or 60 miles an hour, and the skele- 


) 
ton, having collected itself, will start 
speeding down after him—and then 


it’s just too bad. 

The novice puts on a crash helmet, 
inserts a vast sponge inside his shirt to 
cover his chest, puts on boots with ter- 
rifying rakes sticking out of the toes, 
straps on steel elbow and finger guards, 
and then stands waiting for the bell to 
ring announcing that he is free to enjoy 


descending. It is a momen ilculated 


to make almost any heart it faster. 
Once that stage is past, and the rider 
gathers speed and swoops down at ever. 
increasing speed, howling und cor. 
hrill that 
makes any kind of flying mM utterly 


boring. And when finally he passes the 


ner after corner, he has 


timing box, cruises up the ope, and 


gets off, shaky and breathk he feels 
rather god-like — at any rate, until an 
unimpressed timekeeper calls out the 


number of seconds it took to make the 


descent. 


After lunch you can go 


up by ski- 
lift, work your way across the face of 
the mountain to Chanterella, and then 
take the funicular up to Corviglia, with 
its quaint and exclusive club 6000 feet 
above common sea-level. Fr m_ ther 
you have the choice of two fine runs 
one down to St. Moritz Very social 


the other 
swilt ind. for the 


and littered with duchesses: 
to Celerina very 
If you finish 


bus back 


beginner, not at all sure. 


at Celerina, you can. take 


in a few minutes, and cither way yoy 
have tea in the town and St. Morit 
knows all about teas. The great rep. 
dezvous is the Casa Vee! After te 
you join in as many cocktail parties as 
you can afford, because they ar 


going at high speed. The most sporting 
in the Kulm, where the Crest 


gather, and the most exciur 


teas are 
riders 
from the feminine point of view, ar 
the Palace. 

Feeling tired, but 
full of Swiss oxygen, French 


extremeity happy 
and Ital- 
ian vermouth and English gin, you cal 
for a sleigh and sweep back through th 
darkne SS. 
skiing clothe s. le back gloriousls 
hot bath, change languidly 
} 


ning clothe Ss, and go down 


Then you shed your 


There are, of course. other sides t 


the picture: Very often, upon your a 


¢ 


rival, the snow turns to rain. Lots of 
people damage their wrists or ankles 
the first day they try skiing. A few peo- 
ple say they don’t like taking exereis 
at such high altitudes, and one or tw 
appear for one morning on the nursery 
haughtilh 


making it quite clear that they are not 
soing to run the risk of an early demis 


slopes and then withdraw 


merely to amuse the children. But wher 
you have made all the reservations, a¢- 
mitted all the criticisms, and added 
all the expenses, the fact still remaims 
that for thousands of people a winter- 
sports holiday in the Alps is a great a 
venture into a happy little world apart 

and it must be admitted that great 
adventures are getting scarcer in the 
world every year. 
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THE WHERF-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc.. 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 
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FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 
Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 
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TRAVEL 
Through PANAMA CANAL 


ay ‘ 
PERU * CHILE * ARGENTINA + URUGUAY 
Yr BRAZIL * VENEZUELA 


Pottordene 


ex FEB. 4 
i DAYS-18 PORTS *595-” 


(Shore excursions additional) 

@ 2 Cruises in I— first the West 
Indies—then all of South America. 
L_— Holland-America standards — 
~~ Membership limited to 500 
No rooms sold below C deck 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


HOLLAND- AMERICA LINE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


Offices in all principal cities 
NEW YORK 
-HOTEL SEYMOUR-. 
®@ NEW YORK CITY @ 
West 45th St. —just West of Sth Ave. 








A most delightful and comfortable 


place to stay during your visit. 
Within a very short walk of all 
theaters, smart shops and Radio 
City. Two blocks from Grand Cen 


efined atmos 


ith high ceil 


tral Terminal. Quiet, 1 
phere. Large rooms w 
ngs. All with private baths, S ngle 
rooms, $3 up. Double rooms, 34 up. 
Suites, singk ip. Double, 34 up. 
Excellent restaurant and dining 
room. Bar 


$5 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 
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A SUMMER 
IN JAPAN ? 
WERE AT OUR 
LOVELIEST THE 


JAPAN 
23 ya bly < ny ry Fe MK“. 


when you go byN-Y¥-h- 


'f you forget the swift, beautiful motor 
liners, it's because you'll be living in 
modern Japan, enjoying her gracious, 
all the 
orchestras? Of course. 


smiling hospitality and allure, 
way. @ Movies, 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 


Minimum Round-Trip Fares from Pacific Coast 


to Japan 
First Class $551 Cabin Class $437 
Second Class $332 Tourist Cabin $227 


Reg silings from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles via Honolulu. Also direct depor 
res from Seattle and Van sver. 


Write to Department 22. New York, 25 Broad 


way; San Francis 551 Market Street; Seattle 
1404 Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Dear 
reet; Los Angeles, 5) 8 West Sixth Street 


any Cunard White Stor Limited office 


nsult your local tourist agent. 
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Kashmir 


WAS A PRIVATE PARADISE 


Until recently, only 200 visi- 
tors a year were allowed in 
Kashmir, Now you may live 
in a cool house-boat on the 


Jhelum ... camp in solitude 


near Kalahoi Peak ... or 
enjoy golf, tennis, polo, and 
hunts at Gulmarg. Costs are 
so low for a vacation in 


Kashmir! 
speaking 


Your English- 
servants cost less 
than $1.25 a day. Come to 
India via Europe or the 
Orient, Get full details from 
Delhi House, 38 E. 57th St, 
New York... or the better 
travel agents. 
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DELIGHTFUL 
HEALTHFUL 
WINTER 


RAIL FARES AND HOTEL RATES 
REDUCED TO MEET THE DOLLAR 


Variety is the Spice of Life!! 


Switzerland holds plenty in store 


for you. Take your pick — it's 
practically yours for the asking. 
@ SKI-ING @ BOBSLEIGHING 
@ TOBOGGANING @ SKATING 
@ HOCKEY @ SKIKJORING 
@ CURLING @ HORSE RACING 
No Visa No Formalities 
Ask your Travel Agent for more 
information or write to us direct 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue -~ - New York 








Where-To-Go for Jan. closes Nov. 27 
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IN SKI TIME? 


When every 
supervised ski school? 


resort has a government 


Splendid snow conditions from Novem- 
ber through April. 


Cable railways and Alpine huts make 
highest slopes available. 


Gay, glamorous, quaint Austria offers 
all the yet re- 
mains cne of the least expensive coun- 
ries in Europe. Railway reductions 


ncidental diversions, 


up to 60% 


Overnight from all ports to St. Anton, 
Kitzbuehel, Igls 


AUSTRIAN SKI BOATS 
LEAVE NEW YORK 


Jan. 16 and 27. 


Consult your travel agent 





or urite 


630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Here is an illustrated, interesting book 
which tells of the attractions of sunny St. 
Petersburg on Florida’s warm Gulf Coast. 


mate, the variety of sport and entertain- 
ment, the wide range of accommodations 


It’s a guide book to a pleasant vacation in 
the Sunshine City. Write today for this 


and other books listed below. 


H. L. Scott, Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida 


ST-PETERSBURG ~ 
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Do anything you like; it’s your bones you're breaking, not min 


Manhattan Takes to the Hills 


Just as New York differs from Lon- 


don, so does American skiing differ from 
the British. Traditionally, Americans 
never do things by halves. Their sports 
must be pursued violently, if at all, and 
this applies particularly to that form of 
modified mayhem known as skiing. 


For one thing, Americans don’t dress 


for dinner after a hard day on the 
slopes; they’re too exhausted. And luck- 
ily for New Yorkers, it costs less to spend 


day or a week-end in New England 


than it does to hop from London to the 
Alps. If it weren’t for this fact, this 
writer and many another would still be 


nursing a 
Ne u York 


winter Sundays 


7 he 


reading 


Times, classified ads and all. 


In Manhattan the excitement starts 


when you stop in every day at Grand 
Central Station to see how the snow is 


South Lee, Pittsfield. Tuckerman’s 


ivine, and points north. The snow 


seem to change, but you keep watching 
them anyway. Sunday is not far off. 


On Saturday you examine your equip- 


ment, take a few stitches in your clothes, 
and hope they'll do. The afternoon pa- 


r says that the snow is good, up coun- 


try, and you decide to go to Pittsfield. 
Massachusetts. Your blood races at the 


you can 


feel yourself now gliding down, like Dick 
Durrance himself, at fifty miles an hour 


or was it fifteen? On Saturday night 


comes a last-minute check-up, an hour 


the news-reel theater, and home to 


older group of people to whom the 
Saturday-night binge is no longer a ne- 
cessity, so that going to bed early does 
not seem the treachery to one’s youth 
it used to. 

I began to see the sun rise regular 
last winter for the first time in my life 

-a yellow sun which came bravely up 
over the roofs of drab warehouses and 
factories in Astoria, and shone over the 
dark waters of the East River at Fifty- 
seventh Street. A taxi driver wakes up 
long enough to get you and your gear 
into the cab and run you over to the 
Grand Central. There you find thov- 
sands of other psychopathics milling 
around amid great excitement: voices 
higher, laughs quicker, and much stomp- 
ing about to no purpose whatsoever. 

For the next four hours on the train, 
things happen. Skis fall periodically from 
the baggage racks onto your head; the 
trick is to roll with the blow. The couple 
behind you anoint their skis with a hot 
wax which smells like a pair of old rub- 
bers thrown on a hot stove. There are 
all around you as to 
- argu- 


violent arguments 
the merits of this or that wax 
ments which get about as far as argu- 
ments over politics, religion, or how to 
make mint juleps. 

Sunday papers and other debris mount 
higher and higher, drifting like snow in 
the aisles. Breakfast in the diner is pleas 
ant hot cakes. sausage. and hot coffee 

while you look out the windows at 
the white-blanketed New England hills 


You pass mill and factory along New 


bed. I happen to belong to that slightly England streams, some of them alive 
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The Port Watch Says: 
To Sail American 
means moderate luxury 

at Low Cost 


To sail under the American flag is not 
just patriotic. It is good business and 
thoroughly enjoyable. On the Manhattan 
and the Washington travelers are offered 
American living standards at their best. 
Big cabins with real beds, comfortable 
furniture, private baths. The public rooms 
are spacious. The decks are huge. The 
meals are prepared by masters of culinary 
art. Yet all of this luxury is yours for low 
fares. On the Washington and Manhattan 
$181 each for two in large room with 
private shower and toilet,to British ports. 
On the popular Pres. Roosevelt and Pres. 
Harding $129. These four fine ships offer 
a sailing every Wednesday at noon to 
Cobh, Plymouth (Southampton west- 
bound), Havre and Hamburg. 


Tell your travel agent you want to 
SAIL AMERICAN 
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ah 
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and kicking, 


nants of the 


others down-at-heel rem- 
A full hour before 
Pittsfield is reached, everyone sits on the 


old days. 
arms of seats, anxiously looking out the 
windows, 

After 
still a bus ride to Bosquet Farm, but be- 


ready to go. 


you get off the train, there is 


fore long you are standing in the snow, 


skis, 
up the 


fastening your then grabbing the 
rope-pull 
then take a deep breath; your life is in 
the hands of the 


One must live in the city to appreciate 


long slope, and 
gods. 


deep snow, the gray mist hanging over 
the Berkshires, the white slope with its 
black tree-trunks at the top and bottom. 
Only a man accustomed to the exhaust 
fumes of crowded streets can enjoy the 
atmosphere, thi 


utter freshness of the 


swift, clean descent through icy ai 
there 
obeying traffic rules or acting like 


is no need for getting into line on 
a well- 
behaved sheep. Do anything you like; 


after all, it’s your bones you're breaking, 
not mine. 
Not the least of the day’s excitements 


is stopping to drink boiling-hot coffee in 
the shack ... the 
obstacle-jump that leaves the seat of 

the end- 
telemark and 
frantic efforts 


gelandesprung, or 


your pants on the obstacle 
less efforts at bettering the 
christiania turns . . . the 
skiers 


how many people meet for the first time 


to avoid other surprising 
while trying desperately not to meet peo- 


ple . . . some of the strongest friend- 
ships in Manhattan have been born of 
the mutual misery resulting from such 
collisions life’s 
after stuff. 
Here in the hills, it is readily 


that American skiing is not like the Euro- 


vicissitudes there- 
seem SISSY 


apparent 


pean. Americans, as always, must do 


things violently. Fortunately, the degree 


skill 


amount of one’s pleasure. On the ski 


of one’s does not determine the 
slopes of New England one will find the 


breaknec k 


speed, wondering what to do next, su- 


utmost novices traveling at 


premely happy, and the devil riding 


high. 


less he 


Your beginner is never satisfied un- 
is completely out of control 
and knows it. 

I have never been to the skiing centers 
of the West, to Yosemite, Lake Arrow- 
head, Mount Rainier, and all the rest. 
New England will have 
Pecketts, Tuckerman’s 
White Mountains, Pittsfield 
bury in the Berkshires, Lake Placid in 
the Adirondacks, and Bear Mountain 
New York can give me all the 


I want for some years to come 


to do, and does. 
Ravine in the 


and Salis- 


nearer 
trouble 
as myself with 


. even a veteran such 


a whole winter's experience 


Grorce HaArpeEsTy 
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Starboard Watch says: 
Remember 
the Washington 


and Manhattan 
are America’s largest ships 


The Washington and Manhattan are BIG 
ships. They're fast ships... British ports in 
six comfortable days. The appointments 
of these great liners, the food served in 
their air-conditioned dining rooms, are 
all in keeping with American livingstand- 
ards. Judged by size, speed and comfort 
you will agree that to SAIL AMERICAN is 
to sail in luxury...Other travel bargains 
under the American flag are the “ Ameri- 
can One Class” ships fortnightly to 
Cobh and Liverpool, and the American 
Merchant Lines to London direct each 
week, one way, $100; round trip, $185. 
de he ul 


Your travel agent has full 
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1887 —1937 


‘— January issue will mark the gold- 
en anniversary of ScRIBNER’s MaG- 
AZINE ...fifty years of publishing achieve- 
nrent. It will be an issue to cherish in the 


future, and a collector's item of value. 


SCRIBNER'S 


MAGAZINE 


The magazine will appear in the format of 


years ago, with an all-star selection of 
stories, articles, and illustration in color. 
Old advertisements will be reprinted, fea- 
turing buggies, tandem bicycles, bustles, 


and other necessities of bygone days <<. 


ARTICLES BY 
JACOB RIIS 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
JIM TULLY 
THEODORE DREISER 
FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN 
STORIES BY 
BRET HARTE 
STEPHEN CRANE 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


and others 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
N.C. WYETH 
HOWARD PYLE 
FRANK BRANGWYN 
EDWARD PENFIELD 


Many of the issues of the magazine con- 
taining original stories and illustration 
sell at a high premium today, so that this 
128-page anniversary issue will be an in- 
teresting one to present to friends, young 
and old. Fill in the coupon below, and re- 
serve your copies now. Send one dollar 


for four copies. 
ann en as an aren an an enen ao ane ene 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
I am enclosing $ . Please send me 
copies of the January issue of 
Scribner's at 25 cents a copy. 


NAME 
STREET 


City STATE 
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Travel Notes 


Austria, with its ancient courtly tra- 
ditions, its endless mountains, its frozen 
lakes, promises a bright season of high 
contrasts. The skier 
course, the Tyrol winter. For him and 
for the more casual sports-lover, Janu- 
ary and February are crowded with 


avid knows, of 


events of prime importance. Here is a 
mere sampling: 

In Vienna, where skaters still dance 
to the strains of Strauss music, the In- 
ternational Hockey Meet takes place 
early in the new year; at Hofgastein, 
the Children’s Ski Jump Contest on the 
first of January; on January sixteenth, 
the Sleigh Race at Salzburg; the Bob 
Sled Race at Igls bei Innsbruck a week 
later; the Masked Ski Run, in which 
contestants appear in fantastic ancient 
costumes, at Hofgastein, on February 
ninth; and at Vienna, the World Cham- 
pionship in Figure Skating, for men and 
for women, on February twelfth and 
thirteenth. 

But sports are only one facet of the 
season. Among the 
events that draw irresistibly interna- 
tional ball of 
Prince Orlowsky, on January ninth at 
the Imperial Palace, where this year all 
The Bat. On 
January sixteenth, the Vienna Opera 
Ball, which attracts each year the musi- 


traditional social 


participants are: the 


costumes will be from 


cal personalities of Europe and its lead- 
ing social lights. A week later, the Hof- 
gastein Dirnd] Masque in the Grand 
Hotel and, on February fourth, the Ball 
of the City of Vienna, which will take 
place at the Rathaus. 


Taking the family car along on board 
ship is a commonplace now, but it is no 
longer unique in the travel-with-your- 
car annals. Chee king cars by train is the 
latest 
rails and those of the Canadian Pacific 
part 


innovation over the American 
as well. Stop-over privileges are 
of the plan, SO should you care for «l 
sight-seeing tour in the Rockies, on a 
coast-to-coast trip, you may claim your 
car at that point, take your motor spree ; 
then continue again by train, your car 
following by rail to your destination. In 
this 
plan, there is no need of your presence 


crossing the Canadian border on 


at the customs. The cost includes first- 
class rail tickets for two passengers plus 
four cents a mile for the car over Amer- 
ican lines; on Canadian soil the car- 
shipment rate is one and a third times 
the one-way first-class passenger fare, 
provided the car-owner holds two first- 


class tickets covering the journey. 
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IN PORT, TOO —YOU’LL FEEL 
THAT YOU’RE OUR GUEST 


ae ship's in! Before you lies a bright 
new world...with the Great White 
Fleet as your eager host, anxious to 
please and entertain you...placing 
every comfort—diversion—at your 
fingertips. 

Such hospitality is not new to you on 
a Guest Cruise. You've experienced it 
at sea...on a snow-white liner designed 
especially forthe tropics. You've bronzed 
on sun-splashed decks, gone swimming 
in the atmosphere of a smart beach 
club, enjoyed food that is tempting, va- 
ried...danced to music that swings you 
to your feet and keeps you there...All 
this and more has been your happy lot 
as our honored guest. 


* 7 * 


From New York to Havana, Jamaica, B.W.I. 
Panama Canal and Costa Rica. Every Thursday 
17 days $210...to Jamaica. B.W.1. Panama 
Canal and 3 ports in Colombia, S. A. Every 
Saturday, 19 days, $210...To Havana, 10 days 
$135. Also weekly cruises from Philadelphia to 
Guatemala, 19 days, $228. Other Guest Cruises 
from New Orleans, Los Angeles Harbor, Sor 
Francisco. 


Apply Authorized Trave! Agent 
or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
Pier 3, N. R., or 639 Fifth Ave 
New York 111 as? t 
°o St, Ch ‘a0; 321 St Charles St. 
4 New Orleans Pd 
4> ¢” 
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OME to Natal, a wonderland of 
vivid green hills and luxuriant 
semi-tropical vegetation. Here 
are the charming cities of 

















lots of good news for sun- 


shine seekers in winterbound parts. The 


There’s 


Western rails have announced cut win- 
ter rates and an extension in round-trip 


tickets that offers unusual latitude. r £ 

From Atlantic City, extending to the == 
Gulf resorts and the Southwest to Cali- irs 
| fornia, special pre-season rates await the pw oN 
carly comer. 
| The tremendous advances in coach 





service in recent years make the long 
journey for the economically minded 
anything but a dread and wearing ex- 
perience. Credit for initiating the lux- 
ury coach goes to the West, where air- 
conditioned, sound-proofed cars first re- 
placed, on a large scale, the cinder- 
choked day coaches. Out went rigid 
plush benches; in came reclining, re- 
volving parlor-car seats, along with in- 


lockers, smok- 


and 


direct lighting, baggage 


ing-rooms for men and women, 
well-equipped, sanitary dressing rooms. 
On trains like the Union Pacific’s Chal- 


lenger, all cars are day coaches and 


tourist sleepers. Registered nurses are 
part of the service to make travel easier 
for mothers, children, the ill and handi- 
capped. Meals are phenomenally low- 
priced on these trains. 

At every turn the old idea that only 
the fat-walleted have a right to expect 











TO THE_LAND 
of MANANA 


# This winter, under a warm 
smiling sun® in azure skies, 
“> visit the unhurried Land of 

Manana where comfortableaccommo- 

dations await you in metropolitan El 

Paso. Play golf, polo, ride, relax out- 

doors, every day; visit famed scenic 

spots: the romantic Rio Grande, Old 

Mexico, the Big Bend, Carlsbad 

Caverns, White Sands, and scores of 

others in this vast empire of varied 


natural attractions 
















ght Pietermaritzberg, provincial capital, comfort and decent meals is being swept 
nite and Ladysmith and Colenso, of Boer away. Indicative as anything of the new 
to War sag stiettfal Dari spirit are the new taprooms and bars on 
in On the coast is delightfu urban, . : 
g <p : ow | some of the fastest trains that are now 
our with its spacious, colorful beach on | 
the Indian Ocean. The Marine Pa- open to coach passengers as well as to 
- rade, shaded esplanade, and streets de luxe travelers. 
‘ lined with flowering flamboyants and m | 
it blue-blossomed jacarandas, are espe- ; ; a 
ed dale etienntine. With the reduction in rail fares comes 
‘ed Sports for all—in a setting of spar- the announcement that the Transcon- 
ing kling sunshine and an amazing blue tinental and Western Airlines will not be =" “ 
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ie imagination in tales of adventure ... . : 
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Land of sunshine and ancient mystery. Land of modern sport and 20th 
century amenities. From November to April a land of health and 
happiness. Motoring, Golf, Tennis, Horse Racing and Grand Opera 
— to name but a few of the Season’s highlights. 

For authoritative information on all aspects of a holiday in Egypt, address your en- 
quiries to Cook-Wagons-Lits, and principal travel agencies 


HAMILTON M. WRIGHT, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NEW YORK CITY 
\. for the T« 


American Express or to 


Official Travel Information Consultant in the U.S urist Dev 


Association of Egypt (under Royal Patronage). 


elopment 


Informative literature 




















FACING CENTRAL PARK IN NEW YORK, the Plaza is ideally 
located—a social center convenient to everything in town. This 
world famous hotel appeals to discriminating travellers who demand 
the utmost in comfort, service, and cuisine. 
The DeMarcos dance and Eddy Duchin plays in THE PERSIAN ROOM, 
Single rooms from $6... Double rooms from $8 . . . Suites from $12. 

Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
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| the 
| a nothing and costs two dollars. 


man footwear —- satin slippers with soft 


heel-less leather soles in white, French 
blue, ocean green, peach, and rose. They 
fit into a draw-string bag of the sam 
slipper satin. Four dollars. - Hand. 


woven bags for shopping 

and knitting in Labrador d 
add bright touches 
Here, too, are gay scarfs woven of woo! 
that make on dickies 
and jackets for the girl bent on a week. 
at th 
In week-end cases 


\peditions 
signs that 
and are differen 


attractive sashes 


end of winter sports. Two fifty 


Grenfell Shops. .. . 








the Motor Bag put out by Primrog 
House that looks like a purse with slip 
handle and zipper closing and contains 


ten essential items. Blue moire with roy 
lining, or dark brown with peach, for 
seventy-five. For the sensi- 
skin (whose isn't in this 
), Kathleen Mary Quinlan has 


a light and convenient case that contains 


three 
tive and dry 


weather? 


powder, rouge, and facial tissues, as well 


as cream essentials, and yct Is roomy 


enough for tooth brush, ‘or othe 


N. & | 
» bath-salts problem by 


past 
accessories. Ten dollars. 


Sloane 
putting out two excellent scents in rub- 


solve the 


berized bags that are easily packed and, 
the Ne 4 
bag of nautical design 


of course, unbreakable. 7 a7 7 oO] 
comes in a blue 
cork ends 


which has a draw-cord with 


Scotch Heather in a plaid bag ~~ 
with real acorns. One dollar and a hal 
each. Alice Marks has added t 
her already unusual assortment of can- 


dies and Bon Voyage 
to appeal to the most jaded 
of holiday Among the 


are old-fashioned peppermints just ar- 


pac kages new 
sorts sure 
appetites, sweets 


rived from England, rum fudge, honey 


almond crisp, a new crunch for het 


home-made assortment, sherry biscuits, 


and cocktail wafers that are as tempting 


as they are new. Pound boxes begin at 
a dollar. As Bon Voyage baskets 
you'll find unusual ones here done beau- 
. Games 
are always wel ome on ¢ ruise dec ks, and 
Fr. A. && 
California, played by two, similar 
in aim to Battleship Chess, but with 
mining objectives to work at. It costs 
fifty. suitable for any 
number of players with any cards and 
chips that happen to be handy. It needs 


for 
tifully in the holiday spirit. 


Schwarz is ready with new 


ones: 


one Bonage is 


only the specially designed cloth for 
table ) away to 
A game 


has been 


bridge which folds 


though they say it 
looks like 


shut-in or solitary. 


new to me, 
sold for fifty years, , natural 
for the t’s Marbli 
Solitaire, played with thirty-two marbles 
on a small round board. It requires 4 
technique sure to recapture the gamin 
K. K. 
SCRIBNER’S 


years. One dollar. 
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William-Thomas Gilpin 

The gentleman on the cover this 
month is William-Thomas Gilpin, age 
nine, a young man of parts residing un- 
ler the shadow of the ’L at 989 Second 
\venue, New York. His name is really 
not hyphenated ; it was just printed this 
vay at the start to simplify things. He 
s called William at school, known as 
Thomas by his parents, and is called 
Billy or Tommy by his friends. 

William, as we shall refer to him here- 
fter. is rather small for his age, but is 
very active —so much so that when he 
— interviewed a few days ago in the 
kitchen of his home, he could hardly 
tak. what with his mouth being full of 
bread and milk, and he was in a hurry to 
be off to his club. He is a member in 
good standing of the Kip’s Bay Boy’s 
Club on East Fifty-second Street, which 
is just as important in 7ts sphere as the 
Century, University, or Racquet & Ten- 
nis Clubs are in theirs. 

Mr. Henry Waxman, the photogra- 
pher, recently telephoned the director of 
the club and asked him to send over five 
or six boys from whom he could pick a 
model, and William seemed to fill the 
bill. William was a good model, totally 
un-self-conscious, and when Mr. Wax- 
man told him that he was to pretend to 
be asleep, he actually fell asleep. His 
mother, Mrs. Mary Gilpin, was pleased 
but a little disturbed during the picture- 
taking as to why Mr. Waxman wouldn’t 
wait until she had removed some of the 
dirt from William’s face and put a clean 
shirt on him. It was with some difficulty 
that the Scribner idea of presenting peo- 
ple as they really look was made clear. 

William’s mother gave him fifty cents 
out of the model’s fee, and used the bal- 
ance to apply on the rent. William got 
the money on Saturday, and promptly 
blew it: ten cents for a movie, ten cents 
for a revolver and cartridge belt, ten 
cents for a pencil, and twenty cents for 
a football. Buck Jones is his favorite 
movie actor, and it was Jones he went to 
see. William would not mind being a 


MAGAZINE 


Texas Ranger himself. He says being a 
ranger is better than being a cowboy 
because you fight more rustlers. 

Mr. Waxman, the photographer, is 
not without interest himself. He does a 
lot of magazine-advertising work and 
speaks without blush or shame of several 
years he spent as an assistant director in 
Hollywood. He says he photographed 
Rudolph Valentino, Gloria Swanson, 
and others, and modestly lays claim to 
having suggested the stage name of Loy 
to the then-unknown Myrna Williams. 
Mr. Waxman says he was going through 
sort of an “oriental cycle” at the time, 
and the name just came to him. In the 
early movie days when the studios were 
at Fort Lee, New Jersey, Waxman was 
only fourteen years old but was already 
cameraman Theda 
on the heat with A 
Salome, 


and 


an assistant while 
Bara was turning 
Fool There Was, and such. 
As a result of Henry’s Theda’s 
combined efforts, homes could be heard 
breaking up all over the country. 

Mr. Waxman is now in his late thir- 
ties and has a studio on East Fifty-sixth 
Street, on the top floor of what used to 
be the stables of the railroad financier, 
Jay Gould. It reminds one very much of 
a movie set with the props lying around: 
a white snowbank for a fashion shot; a 
tremendous maché head of a serpent- 
god used in some Mexican business; a 
section of the rail of a ship; huge bat- 
running 


teries of lights: and cables 


around the floor like eels in the ocean. 





Fifty Years of Scribner’s 


For several weeks the editors have 
been talking with writers, artists, and 
people associated with the ScrIBNER’s 
Macazine of years gone by, and have 
been rummaging through the old vol- 
umes of the magazine. One thing stands 
out in the editing of the magazine 


through fifty years, and that is that 


many of the articles and stories are time- 
less, as good today as they ever were. 
One of the 
ScRIBNER’S of the early days is to see 
how little it was tied to contemporary 
The man 
supposed to be at home in all ages, and 
one can’t help feeling that this is an 


interesting things about 


news events cultivated was 


idea too many modern magazines un- 
derestimate in the constant scramble fon 
readers. 

The January issue, containing the best 
stories, articles, art work, and 
features of fifty years, will be something 
of a collector’s item. Editorial material 
has begun to take shape with articles 
already at the printer’s by Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jacob Riis, Richard Harding 


and othe1 


poems, 


Davis, Theodore Dreiser. 
writers. The task of selecting fiction is 


even more difficult. The issue will con- 


tain drawings in color and black and 
white by such well-known artists as 
Charles Dana Gibson, Howard Pyle. 


Rockwell Kent, Howard Chandlet 
Christy, Will James, Edward Penfield, 
A. B. Frost, W. T. Benda, Maxfield 
Parrish, Thornton Oakley, Alonzo Kim- 
ball, Jesse Wilcox Smith, N. C. Wyeth. 
Harrison Fisher, Arthur Rackham, C. 
M. Russell, Frederic Remington, and 
others. Many of the issues of ScRIBNER’S 
containing the work of these men sell at 
a premium today. The only contempo- 
rary articles will be: one, the story of 
five decades of magazine publishing, 
written by Frederick Lewis Allen, wid 
ly known for his talent at recapturing 
the spirit of a vanished era in Only Ves- 
terday, and, two, the story of five dec- 
ades of advertising, written by Ernest 
Elmo Calkins, dean of advertising men. 
The present schedule calls for many 
pages of color, using the original colon 
plates, the main idea of the color sec- 
tion being to reflect the changes in ow 
ways of life since ScRIBNER’S MAGAZIN1 
first appeared. The text of the January 
issue will be set in the old Scripner’s 
type face — Number Twenty-one. Also, 
old advertisements, chosen because they 
are typical of the feeling and character 
of the old magazine, will be reprinted 
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alongside the new, thus giving the en- 
tire issue the flavor and charm of life 
as it was from ten to fifty years ago. 


Letters from Readers 


It would be, of course, impossible to 
print all the fine letters which have come 
to the office in recent weeks, but the edi- 
tors have selected a few to reflect the 
general character of the new magazine’s 
reception. To the enthusiastic and criti- 
cal readers go our sincere thanks for tell- 
ing us what they think about Scris- 
NER’S, especially those who have writ- 
ten us from afar. Mrs. John Galsworthy, 


for instance: 


I cannot resist sending a word of appreciation 
of the new ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. It must have 
meant an enormous task for all concerned, but 
the result is like a sunny day in spring, fresh 
“never a dull moment.” as the 
Certainly the picture of the 


and genial 
Chapmans say. 
goat on page 44 kept me laughing almost to the 
point of tears—I think it’s the lower jaw of the 
goat even more than the general expression 
and the lovely clear type of the text is a great 
boon to one with none-too-good eyes. All the 
more reprehensible of me, through sheer hurry, 
to have read: “Mr. Gerlach’s main interests are 
farming and Aowling.”’ I wonder if that lovely 
Cleland cover-picture* is of a real small city in 
the South of France. I want to go and sit under 
that plane tree and hear the fountain tinkle 
and fall to its basin. ... ApA GALSWORTHY 
Hampstead, London 


*(Mr. Cleland says that the October cover was not 
an exact rendering but was suggested byascenein Aix-en- 
Provence, about twenty-five kilometers north of Mar- 
seilles. Mr. Gerlach’s main interests were farming and 
bowling. 

The current number has been my reading 
companion for several hours during this week, 
and I wish to assure you that it is good com- 
pany. If you find me guilty of extending my sub- 
scription in the near future, will you kindly over- 
look the offense? Davin F. Mauer 

Watsonville, California 

The illustrations in the October number of 
SCRIBNER’s are vastly better than those of recent 
vears, but the text has descended to a still lower 
plane. It is simply moronic froth. There must 
be on vour editorial staff, among those who like 
tabloids and The Saturday Evening Post, some who 
The 1 tlantic Harpers 


magazines happen to be full of intelligently se- 


enjoy and when those 


lected articles. Why not “discover” such edi- 
tors? Meanwhile, farewell! Joun H. Geroutp 


Hanover, New Hampshire 


The new ScrRIBNER’Ss is excellent, come sud- 


denly and freshly alive. Wait a year or two 

the others in the quality group will come into 
line (except perhaps The Atlantic). There never 
was any good reason why to be “quality” meant 
a table of contents for a cover, an invariable 


English-mutton-chop business of a straight type 


for the main body, and one color forever. 
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But what's on my mind particularly is that 
McCauley. It’s 
to me, it would 


story “‘Joe Beans,” by Leon 
good, but it’s more than that 
seem to point the beginning of one man’s 
career. I don't care that he’s in a penitentiary 
or why (except that for both blunt reasons | 
am sorry for him as an individual). Where he 
is, why he is, or what he is do not matter be- 
side the simple fact that he’s a writer. You can't 
say that, honestly, of many people. The best 
you can say of the many is that they put words 
together well enough to make them palatable, 
but they do not write; they do not create that 
something there This 
man does; and more than that, I have a feeling 
that he can and will keep on doing it. And 


will be able to do it even more suc- 


which was not before. 


maybe he 
cessfully because he is in prison. Maybe by the 
time his term is up he will have his career all 
made. Something he can hold in his mind and 
sav: this is my new life, it is I myself, and I 
can go on living it wherever I please. 

And this will be at once something rare and 
strange and almost pathetically fine, because 
it will never be so with most men who come to 


the end of a prison term. 


I couldn't help thinking about this man 
McCauley. this new author, because I am so 
very glad for him. | am glad because he will 


be able to leave Ais shadow where it belongs, 
wrapped tightly in his old prison clothes and 


locked behind doors. His 


writing world, is no barnvard where the 


prison world, the 
alien 
hen is pecked slowly to madness and death in 
a giddy blood-lust 
if he has continued to write, if he has 


When his time is up, this 
man, 
the footing he 
And that is both a wonderful and 


should have by then, will be 
truly “free.” 


terrible thing 


It is wonderful for him. that he can return 
to have life in freedom and abundance, that 
done with the ways which ended in a blind 
alley, he may leave them behind and start 
fresh, unhandicapped by taboos, prejudices, 


little minds. But it is terrible that this should 
For he 
he is one in thousands. It is no pleasant reflec- 
that it 


be true for this man alone. is alone 


tion on our society will un- 


deniably accept him and reject the others, that 


prese nt 


in many insidious, subtle ways it will take a 


righteous pleasure in hampering, scorning, 
pointing the stealthy whisper, driving so many 
back to the only friends they know, the friends 
they knew before the “big house” and in it. 
Yes. it’s a good story. You've discovered a 
real writer. I'm glad. . I'd like McCauley 
I’m glad. W. H. Gerry 


Santa Monica, California 


to know 


Permit me to congratulate you on the Oc- 
tober issue of ScCRIBNER’s. It is 
ROBERT JOHNSON 


Time, Inc., New York City 


a fine piece of 
work. ... 


I tce-President. 


I should like to take this occasion to com- 
pliment SCRIBNER’s on its new dress. Everything 
about it is grand, the type, the make-up, the 
cover, MarcGaret MircuHe.i 

Atlanta, Georgia 


I want to express my admiration of the cur- 
rent number of Scripner’s and the really lovely 
should never need an at- 


cover. Personally I 


tractive cover to make me buy ScRIBNER’s, but 

I am sure this will attract the unknowing to 

its merits. 
ALICE Mrs. H. C.) BuNNER 


New London, Connecticut 


LEARNED 


I ambled through the village here 


SCRIBNER’S 


Yesterday 


when I saw and bought the new 


Macazine. | have to write 4 

tell you what a true and gox 
looking book I think it is. Son 
make-up makes me feel comp! 
the book. Mr. Cleland’s plan i ndly and d 
nified, and it will make ver ttle differenc, 
prints. Whatever 
it is, it will be read. His layout 


mediately 


t 


nd beautif 1}. 


ing about the 
at home ir 
ig. 
from now on what SCRIBNER’s 


both Mathe. 


matical and gracious. It’s functional with 
being stiff, and alluring without claptrap flow 
- a RUTH PICKERING Princ: 


Bryn Mau Pennsylvar 


Mutiny on the Esquire 


Well, it all goes to show something o 
other . . . perhaps that anybody in th; 
publishing business has to have a seny 
of humor, or eventually bi committed 
to an institution. Imagine the surprise 
Scribner editors experienced on seeing 
this letter printed in the “Sound & 


Fury.” or letters departme nt of the No. 
vember Esquire. 


I noticed the 


Sirs: advertisement in your Orc. 
tober issue plugging ScRIBNER’s MaGazine. | 
went out and bought myself a copy of it and 
found it so pleasing that I have decided to | 
SCRIBNER’S each month instead of Esquire and 
Save 25 cents. 

Respectfully yours 
CHARLES ANDRI SIMPSON 
Greensburg, P ylvania 


Well, the least that we can do is t 
promise the finely tolerant 
Mr. Gingrich, that we will re- 


editor ol 
Esquire, 
print any such letters we get after E:- 
quire runs a page ad in Scripner’s, It 
would be a pleasure. 


He Swallowed the Anchor 

Born in Poland in 1901, Jacland 
Marmur came to Brooklyn with his fam- 
ily when he was two years old. It may 
be that his love for the sea was absorbed 
on that first sea voyage, for in his fam- 
ily and background, in his training in the 
Brooklyn Boys’ High School, there was 
absolutely no trace of cause for his own 
unchanging hankering after the tal 
ships. He tried to give it up when his 
family urged him to forsake his “bum’s 
life.’ but when a siege of shore work 
ended in a serious illness, “giving up the 
land asa poor business, | wound up on 
the Embarcadero of Frisco 


again on 
From then on, for the better part of t 
if 


years, the sea was my home and my lil 
“During all this time the urge to writ 


was always present. I cannot remember 
any time when the desire for this sort o! 
work was absent. The sea simply erystal- 
lized that desire and gave to it form and 
meaning. The sea became my testing and 
proving ground as a writer. It gave meé 
means of livelihood that I loved and tim 


for thought, study, and reading. . - - In 


SCRIBNER'S 
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1927, returnil from a South Pacific 
1Ga/> 

learned belatedly of the ac- 
Since 


and stories have ap- 


yovage, | 
eptance of my first short story. 
that time his be 0ks 
peared in America 
Denmark in translation. 


and England, and in 


, 7. 
Sweden ana 


\lmost all the writing was done “at sea, 


tches, on voyages to every 


hetween W: 
ol th earth 


rs ago he 


where ships sail.” 


corner 


Only a few yea “swallowed the 


nchor” 
ng. “But the 
he stic king 


to devote his time to writ- 


anchor, at times, seems still 


in my gullet. 


Anything but Coy 


wlings hates to 


Marjori¢ Kinnan Ra 
rite about herself. “because as you've 


srobably noticed, nine statements out 


f ten that writers make about them- 
vives sound completely silly. The wom- 
n particularly make you think, ‘Isn't 


just too coy for words How- 
ot ” 

She wa 
tudy at the 


“ars she 


1s born in Washington. She did 


University of Wisconsin. 
For ve earned her living by being 
n itinerant newspaper feature-writer. 
Florida Orange 


because | 


nd run a 


Sne does own a 


Grove. She likes to hunt “not 


xe to kill, but because hunting FIVES 
long beautiful days and nights, even 
ecks, with the kind of people I most 
njoy, in places where I most enjoy 


and woods.” 
> de - 


rmints,” and 


wing — the Florida rivers 
Her books. notably South AJ ? 
including “V; 
irly all she writes reflect those 


th humor, beauty nd 


er stories, 
place S 


ffection. 


Four Men 
Thomas Il. 


nd frequent contributor to pe- 
odicals. He was once mani: 

Vation’s Busine and 
fC llier’s. 


ng as “literary 


Uzzell is a literary critic, 
cher, a 
‘ging editor 
fiction editor 
Recently he has been act- 


agent, business manager, 


ther confessor, midwife, nursemaid, 
racle, and hings-in- 
I” to American writers. His 

wrative Technique is 
schools of journalism and 
urses. His hobbies are golf. 


hild photography, t Nano play- 


protessor-of -t ecn- 
I 


hy “ rk 


widely known 


writing 


tennis, 


a ros S. | 


ng, and Camelot . . . and he says he 
ont name any more because people 
might think he never gets anv work 


ione. V. E. 
Decline of the 


LeRoy, 
Male” 


wrote “Th 
with Mr. Uzzell. 
t practising lay-psychoanalyst of East 
Michigan. After a 


truggling with the complexes and 


who 


Lansing, lone day 


ustments of his patients, he cnjoys sit- 


ing down before his typewriter and 


‘iting a humor-filled letter-essay-de- 


Much of the 


acquaintances 


MAGAZINE 


The atre 


Decline of the Male” has 
been taken from LeRoy’s letters to 
Uzzell. “The Motorist Girds for War” 
was written by the man who is co-author 
of the Hayden-Cartwright Road Legis- 
lation, and a member of Congress from 


Oklahoma. Mr. Wilburn C; 


been a member of the House since 


data in “The 


irtwright has 
1927, 
and is a practising lawyer. He is chair- 
man of the House ¢€ 
Albert Maltz, author of “The 


is perhaps better known as a playwright 


‘ommittee on Roads. 
Game,” 
than as a short-story writer. He wrote 
Black Pit, Peace on Earth, 
laboration with George Sklar, 
Round. Sometime 
book of his short stories will be publish- 


and in col- 
Merry Go 
in the near future a 


ed by ScriBpNeER’s, containing, 


others, “The 


among 


Game.” 


J. David Stern 


ttached to the 
Stern, 


photographs of David 


taken especially for Scrisner’s 


by Robert Leavitt. was the following 
note: 
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agrees that 
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Cc 


who wrote the article 


Stern is also the 


rton 
on Stern, 
telephoningest man he has ever 
At times the 
t Stern ; 


volum« ol calls 


nd Whar 


Stern’s office and go up 


as We ll. 
became so heavy tha 
ton would leave 
to the 


built ; 


claborat pe nthouse originally 
s an office for Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
publisher of The .Ne } 


Is still interrupted 


previous 
Post. But tel phon cal 
the interviewing. Wharton 
Philadelphia, and then to 
home in Atlantic City 


was forced 
to go to 
Stern’s summet 
before the 


job Wiis compk t 


Rodeo to Theatre Guald 


From the Rodeo to the lead in th 
Guild’s Gieen G the Lilacs 
James \ Patt 
Somebody 


is quite a jump, but 
Patterson took it in his stride 
saw him perform in the Rodeo, picked 
and the 
His father is a physician, stockman, and 


Patt 


him for the part, job was done 


breeder of horses in Texas, and 





knowledge of 


astonishing 


gained his 
horses from him. He has spent years as 
a rope-hand and cattler-trailer; did time 
in the Rodeo; composed many We 
appe. 
the radio. He has published several sto- 


stern 
songs; and has ired frequently on 
ries and is now finishing up one of thre« 


novels he has been working on at the 


same time. 


lowan 


Paul Corey was born on a farm in 
Shelby County, Iowa, in 1903. His 
ther 
and his mother, 


wfore he was two years old 


with the help of his old- 


died | 


ainshoail the operation of 
homestead. At fourtcen 
Atlanta, low: 
During th 
rm-hand. 


er brothers, 
the 160-acre 
Corey’s family moved t 
where he started high s« tte : 
summer he worked as a f: 


In 1921 he entered the University of 


lowa, repairing phonographs, working 


as a geology librarian, and “slinging 
hash” at 
penses. During the summer he worked as 


through the Northwes 


re dwood hull 


boarding-house to meet ex 
farm-hand 


later as a mill-man in the 


ber mills of northern California. Afte1 
graduating from the University he went 
to ¢ hicago. then to New York Worked 


for the Retail Credit ¢ ompany, the New 
York Tel Company, the Ency- 


pedia Britani . and, after a vea 


phone 


in Europe, returned to work on a trade 


journal then anothe encyclopedia In 


I 


IQ3I he gave 


self to office 


up trying to adjust him- 


routines and moved to an 


cight-acre farm in Putnam County. New 
York, where he built stone house and 
set about reclaiming the abandoned 
land. Since 1932 his stories have appeai 


ed in various magazines. At present hi 


is working on a group of novels 
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TIME and distance may prevent your being there in per- 
son. But you can always be there by telephone, with a 
warm and friendly greeting. For across the miles your 
voice is you! 

It’s easy to do and it can mean so much. A few words 
—thoughtful, kindly, reassuring—may gladden a day 
or a life. Somewhere today—perhaps this hour 


—some one is wishing you'd call. ‘a 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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